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NEWSLETTER . ee 


LONG-RANGE STRATEGY. What maj Z as should Method-= 
ists tackle in the next quadrennium (1960-64) ? This 
important question now faces leaders. Already a team 
of Coordinating Council planners is looking ahead, 
turning to the grass roots to get ideas. Churches, 
members, and agencies are invited to send sugges-= 
tions to the chairman: the Rev. Henry L. Weiss, 923 
Tenth Ave., Greeley, Colo. 


One current idea: an intensive four-year drive to 
build more Methodist churches. In the last 18 
months, 355 new congregations have been organized, 
according to a survey projection by the Division of 
National Missions. But Methodists still need an ad- 
ditional 330 congregations by 1960. The church 
bought 588 new sites, still need 600 more; built 306 
first units, need 450 more. 


NEED MORE YOUNG DEACONESSES. For Methodist deaconesses, 
~ this is their biggest recruitment headache. Among 
482 deaconesses active inthe U.S., only 24 are under 
30. Most (136) are in the 60-69 age bracket. To help 
cut personnel losses, officials are taking a hard 
look at other denominational programs. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN HUNGARY, at least outwardly, appears 
to be making a comeback after last year's uprising. 
Fifty of 64 damaged churches have been restored or 
are undergoing repairs. On the other hand, relations 
between the Communist government and Lutheran 
church are more critical than ever. 


U.S. CHURCHMEN TO VISIT RED CHINA? Nothing is definite 
"yet, but there are hints ‘arrangements might be com- 
pleted soon. It depends on whether Chinese churches 
are willing and prepared to undertake such a proj- 
ect. Chinese church leaders also are speaking 
guardedly about returning to the World Council of 
Churches. First, they must clear up these questions: 
What should they be able to give the council? What 
to accept? What must they guard against? 
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TUNED 
HANDBELLS 


The thrilling sound of Petit and 
Fritsen handbells is being heard in 
more and more American church- 
es. Members of your church too 
will be inspired by the beauty of 
this traditional art. Since musical 
training is not necessary, every- 
one can participate. 

Petit and Fritsen handbells are 
cast and tuned by master crafts- 
men in Holland, at the world’s 
oldest and largest bell foundry. 
Cost is reasonable, delivery time 
short. Sturdy new carrying case is 
available for convenience and 
protection. 


“Your bells sound magnificent, and 
I could not be more pleased,” says Mr. 
Richard Thomasson 

of the Belmont 

Methodist Church in 

Nashville. 


For information write 


U.S. Branch Office 
Box 427, Evanston, Ill. 


PETIT & FRITSEN 


Aarle—Rixtel, Holland 





THIS IS 


We invite you to share with others | 


some of your favorite sermon illustra- 
tions.—Ebs. 


Parable of the Goldfish 


If you had a pet goldfish, and one 
day it flopped out of its aquarium and 


| onto the floor, you would not punish 


it. You would carefully pick it up and 


| put it back in its life-giving water. 
| It would suffer while it was out, but 
| you would restore it to comfort and 
| security as quickly as you could. 


And if it flopped out again, you 
would still not punish. You would re- 
store. And so on, over and over again. 

But in rebelling against the con- 
finement of its aquarium, the gold- 
fish would be harming itself. It would 
be hurting its health and running the 
risk of death. The time might come 
when it would flop out onto the floor, 
and you would not be home to find it 
soon enough. That would be the end. 

And so with man rebelling against 
God. God does not punish us, but we 
may separate ourselves from the 
sources of life. But God is always 
home! 


—Davin A. Denstow, Tampa, Fla. 
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The National Council and Us 


During the seven years of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, Method- 
ists have been its strong supporters. 
Not rabid or ruthless denominational- 
ists, but consistent co-operators, we 
have done more than watch as it went 
through its growing pains. 

As it began, nobody was quite sure 
what it would become. Would it be 
a council made up of eight bodies, 
with varying interests, that had come 
together to found it? Would it emerge 
as a super-church? Would it be a 
body of clerics or lay people, of board 
secretaries or working parsons—or 
maybe theological professors? 

One after another, crises have been 
passed. The Council did not become 
the creature of a lay committee with 
much money and no social vision. It 
did not become the instrument of 
well-meaning but impractical “ecu- 
manics.” It has remained the council 
of churches, as Eugene Carson Blake 
put it at the recent assembly, “the 
extension of the life of the churches.” 

Methodism’s large share in the fi- 
nancial backing of the Council is to 
be expected of a large, if not a rich, 
denomination. Our small share in the 
staff leadership is also understandable, 
for our ministers are reluctant to get 
“out of line” in their own confer- 
ences, and our lay people have large 
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i hree Score Years 


24-karat 
gold title— 
will never 
tarnish. 
Price only 
$168 a 100, 
not prepaid. 

525 
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numbers. 


WORSHIP and 
SERVICE HYMNAL 


Gives you the culmination of our more than 60 
years experience meeting the music needs of all 
denominations. Here is a rich harvest of hymns 
and songs, each contributing to fuller and more 
fervent service participation. 

COUPON BRINGS FREE SAMPLE 
Combines a rich selection of traditional and 
gospel hymnody on EVERY subject to meet the 
need of ALL services. Embodies unsurpassed 
copyright resources. 

Send for a free sample—nothing like it. Ade- 
quate for every use—abounds in Worship hymns. 

Abundant Choir numbers. 73 appropriate 
Scripture Readings—detailed indexes. 


Don’t miss the real blessing 


of this supreme new 
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State 


opportunities in Methodist boards and 
agencies, 

Charles C. Parlin will give distin- 
guished service as vice president of the 
Council’s General Board, and Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam as vice-president 
of the Council with special responsi- 
bility for the Division of Christian 
Life and Work. 

Sut where are the Methodist the- 
ologians? They have something im- 
portant to say to the Council. 


World-Wide Prayer 


Tr [ERE are seasons of the soul, and 
we are on the threshold of that a 
when we have days and weeks of 
prayer for special causes and in om 
ticular crises. 

Of what value are such world-wide 
prayers? Candidly now, what can they 
hope to accomplish? Can prayer 
change economic facts or political 
alignments? Can the face of the world 
be transformed through prayer? 

Every minister will make his own 
answers to himself—and to his peo- 
ple, I hope—as he leads in prayer. 

He will show them what may be ex- 
pected from united prayer. Of course, 
prayers are not to be measured by the 
number of lips or hearts; but there 
are unmeasureable values in many 
prayers for a single purpose, especially 
when it is a purpose that unites. 

At a summer meeting of the Fellow- 
ship of Christian Athletes, coaches 
and famed players recommended pre- 
game prayer offered by a whole team. 

3ut don’t pray to win,’ 
Stuhldreher, one of 
| “four horsemen.” 
do the same. Just pray that you will 
do your best.” 
vice for 


patriotic societies, 


said Harry} 
Notre Dame’s} 
“The other team can} 


“es 


J 
|” 


And that is sound ad-| 
labor 
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Newly developed is a beautiful 
Golden-Yellow all-plastic Cross for 
exterior or interior use. Five and 
one-half feet high, either single or 
double face as desired. Color gives 
lighted appearance in daylight and 
is more beautiful than average 
Cross when lighted. Concealed neon 
tubing and transformer. No more 
wind or hail damage. Light weight. 

Also 24” portable table model for 
Altars, Sunday Schools, Christmas 
and Holy Week display, Scout 
camps, and many other uses. 


Write for complete details. 


CLINTONVILLE PLASTICS 
Clintonville, Wisconsin 
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Your choir will look its best, sing its 
best, in our robes of colorful and long- 
wearing fabrics, custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the quality way to 
keep their ‘‘Sunday”’ look for years. 


Write for catalog F-6 


BENTLEY & SIMON 


New York 18, N. 





7 West 36 St., 





| unions, and chambers of commerce. 
Prayer that lifts us out of our home 
communities, or our own denomina- 
tion, or our racial or social group can 
do wonders for us. It makes us slow 
to assess guilt, even though we have 
an understandable hatred of aggres- 
sion, cruelty, torture, and savagery. 
After all, deciding who is guilty 
is not of great importance. Convincing 
| others, including those who think as 


| we do, that there is a better way is | 
| the real task at hand. It may not come 
| as a result of a particular prayer, but 
| it will not be done without prayer. 


All prayer is conversation with God, 
as much concerned with giving as 


| getting, as truly listening as talking. 


It kindles our imaginations, especially 


| when we pray with others. 


Take Russia, for example. When 
Americans pray with the millions of 
people who still believe in God, and 
for those who don’t, we become aware 
of their problems. Actually, God helps 
us see events (even the launching of 
satellites) through their eyes. 

Prayer for the whole world becomes 
linked inevitably with prayer about 
ourselves. It can accomplish miracles, 
both personally and ecumenically, but 
only when, through prayer, we become 
workers together with God. Prayer 
cannot help much in a Don Quixote 
adventure into which we plunge with 
our heads “amidst stars, memories, 
and pious wishes.” It will not save us 
| from colossal folly, on the mistaken 
premise that God takes care of chil- 


dren and fools. By means of prayer, 


| to do his will. 


C /Othpraw/ 
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World Parish 


we must obey 





GOD 


Repeating Peter’s words at Jerusalem, 


By H. JOACHIM KAECKE 


Bishop Otto Dibelius carries on today 


despite Communists in East Germany. 


Peter's REPLY to those who 
had warned him not to preach or 
teach in the name of Jesus is ringing 
in our ears today. In East Germany, 
the protagonists of world revolution 
are demanding complete conformity 
and absolute loyalty. But Bishop Otto 
Dibelius, three times arrested by Hit- 
lers’ hirelings, is speaking out against 
these new claims of totalitarian 
power. 

Last spring, Bishop Dibelius men- 
tioned the Christian obligation to 
obey God rather than men when he 
came out for a chaplaincy service to 
be given soldiers in the armies of the 
West Germany republic. He said that 
such pastoral service offered the only 
chance to counsel those who, as a re- 
sult of the Hitler type of militarism, 


H. Joachim Kaecke, formerly a 
public-school teacher in Guelph in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany, is now an 
ordained minister in the United 
Church at Berlin. 
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had become conscientious objectors to 
military service. 

He asked Defense Minister Stoph 
in the Soviet Zone to make a similar 
provision for conscientious objectors 
in the armies of East Germany. That 
official flatly refused, saying that East 
German soldiers wanted nothing to 
do with pastors. 

This effort to show the Church free 





Bishop Dibelius 


from secular strategies brought down 
on the bishop a dlitz of criticism. Vili- 
fying cartoons were printed in the 
Soviet-controlled newspapers, and en- 
largements were displayed as posters. 
One pictured the bishop as a black 
angel descending from a crowded 
heaven with a deadly gift—an atomic 
bomb—which he would present to his 
supposedly misguided followers. The 
caption parodied the title of Peace on 
Earth, a book Dibelius wrote when 
Hitler and Himmler maneuvered the 
German people into war. (Somehow, 
the cartoonist overlooked the fact that 
the Storm Troopers three times ar- 
rested the bishop without a charge 
against him.) 
The bishop, who is one of the pres- 


idents of the World Council of 


“Church politics” is condemned in 
this cartoon that has Dibelius re- 
placing church steeple with a bomb. 








Churches, went to the meeting of the 
Central Committee at Yale University 
in July. He spoke on the situation of 
the German church in the light of 
Europe’s history before 1945 and 
after. 

“Wherever man’s conscience is in- 
volved,” he said, “followers of Christ } 
must uphold their supreme commit- 
ment as enshrined in Peter’s words, 
“We must obey God.’ 

“For 12 years, we called out to the] 
Nazis these words of the Apostle, un- 





















til they became allergic to the imper- 
ative witness. Finally, they developed 
a nervous obsession. Whenever we} 
shaped our lips to speak these words, } 
the mighty Nazis grew terrified, or} 
furious, or both. But we did not orl 
render to their fury, no matter how: | 
often our disobedience brought con- 
centration camps.” 

It will be remembered that young 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, whom Dibelius 
knew in Berlin, became a victim of 
the Hitler regime. At a memorial } 
service a year after he was shot, ~—_ 
hero was honored by the bishop in 
such triumphant words as_ these: 
“More and more, our century comes | 
to resemble the early days of Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, the community of be- 
lievers was never so full of life, so 
enriching, so genuine, so steady as 
under the frightening soldier-emper- 
ors in pagan Rome.” 

Returning to Germany in Septem- 
ber, after visits to the World Council 
meeting at New Haven. and the 
Lutheran World Assembly at Minne- 
apolis, Bishop Dibelius read the state- 
ment of a top-rank official of the 
nationalized church in Czechoslo- 
vakia. It said that all Czech and Slo-} 
vak leaders considered the bishop’s 
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visit to America to be a political move 
levelled against the re-unification of a 
Germany freed from American inter- 
ference. Of course, the bishop had no 
such purpose. 

He continued to serve as best he 
could. Again, he was refused permits 
to enter the Soviet Zone, as he had 
been denied a chance to accept the 
invitation of the Putlitz people to at- 
tend the 1,000-year anniversary of 
their church. He did speak at the 
— of a new civic center in 

Tabea, and there called on Christians 
throughout Germany to work for the 
reunion of the country. 

The Communist-sponsored youth 
dedications (now called Jugendwethe) 
drew his fire recently. These grew out 
of the policy of allowing the older 
generation to continue their Chris- 
tian practices in private and concen- 
trate on paganizing the young people. 

So, there are youth dedications in 
the squares of the villages and towns 
almost every Sunday. Boys and girls 
of 12 to 16 years, even if they have 
been baptized as Christians, are sum- 
moned to join the New World Pio- 
neers. They meet in the parks and 
squares and march, behind bands of 
trumpeters and drummers, to the 
local houses of culture. 

There they hear the slogan of the 
week and a reading from the philos- 
ophers of “enlightenment and emanci- 
pation.” The pioneers solemnly swear 
to attend the weekly classes of “cul- 
tural instruction,” which is actually 
indoctrination in the anti-Christian 
doctrines of Marxist materialism. 
There are recognitions and money 
prizes for those who do best. Still 
larger awards await them when they 
take the Communist dedication rite. 
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Communist cartoon shows Dibelius 
blessing NATO soldier while hid- 
ing A and H bombs under his robes. 


On Sept. 29, the leader of the So- 
cialist Party in East Germany 
launched a campaign intended to in- 
timidate parents into sending their 
children to these houses of culture. In 
introducing the campaign in Eastern 
Thuringia, Mr. Ulbricht said: 

“What an unprogressive kind of 
education is this when, in confirma- 
tion classes, our young people are re- 
quired to believe that man was cre- 
ated by a supernatural being? Should 
it longer be tolerated that scientific 
discovery and materialistic research be 
suppressed in favor of reactionary 
squeamishness?” 7 
But 7,000 pastors and other church- 
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men in the East Zone, led by Bishop 
Dibelius, objected and asked Chris- 
tian families to consider carefully 
what it meant to have children bap- 
tized and confirmed in the Church. 
The bishop asked timely questions: 

“What does your child’s confirma- 
tion mean to you? Is it just an oc- 
casion for hailing the end of adoles- 
cence ... or is it the starting-point of 
a life committed to Christ-given 
reality? . Shall we abandon the 
blessed experience of our fellowship 
in the cells and catacombs, a com- 
munity greater than all the bonds of 
political expediency? Is not our brave 
fellowship of the young, our solid 
minority of the confirmed resisters, in 
reality a fellowship of loving con- 
cern? Would our youth groups and 
their leaders have become the object 
of state persecution, if it were not 
clear what they are, in spite of their 
smallness in numbers?” 

In this way Bishop Dibelius, 
trained at Martin Luther’s Witten- 
berg, has been following the great re- 
former’s example in a time of severe 
testing. In East Berlin’s Marienkirche, 
1,000 years old, he preaches the word 
of God and administers the sacra- 
menis. On Reformation Sunday, Oct. 


27, he ordained 12 pastors for his 
Eastern province, where hundreds of 
parishes have vacant pulpits. 

Each service in this church of the 
Soviet Zone is an occasion. Not only 
from the island city that is Berlin (an 
island in the Soviet-controlled East 
Zone), but from many parts in the 
East people come by train, by bicycle, 
on foot. The church is crowded, de- 
spite the fact that Soviet-Zone author- 
ities have decreed that the aisles and 
side chapels must be left unoccupied. 
Outside the crowd becomes so great 
that Communist Party chiefs some- 
times call the police to disperse it. 

Most of the people of East Ger- 
many are conscious of their Protestant 
heritage, and they are overwhelming- 
ly Protestant. Theirs is the land of 
Wittenberg and Eisenach where the 
Reformation started as a revolt against 
another totalitarian system. They are 
proud of Berlin’s undaunted bishop. 

While the battle rages for men’s 
minds and souls, millions are reafirm- 
ing what Dibelius said to a minister 
of the Nazi state, “A Christian is 
never off duty.” Against a new kind 
of atheistic state authority his pro- 
gram of Christian service emerges in 
obedience to God alone. 


What Is Time? 


In the little town of Saar-Union, near Strassburg, there lives a 


family ... 


that does not know whether it is French or German, 


or yet perhaps Anglo-Saxon. Its ancestors saw the invasions of 
Napoleon, the reprisals of Bismarck and Kaiser Wilhelm II, the 
return of the Allies, the rise and fall of Hitler, and the return once 
more of the Allies. Like flotsam on a wave, the family migrates 
and returns; the mother bearing each time a grandfather’s clock 
wrapped in her apron. The clock has long since ceased to run. 
But what is time to them? They are “displaced persons,” carrying 


their timepiece . . 


. but having no way to tell what time it is! 


—Louis W. Norris in The Good Old Days (Bookman Associates) 
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Pastor’s Study 


Prayer, 
the Church 


and 
Society 


V \ HEN JESUS swept clean the 
temple at Jerusalem, he rededicated 
it as a “house of prayer for all na- 
tions.” This the Church should be. 
It is the center of the highest and 
most vital forces and the temple in 
which man’s longing for reality may 
be satisfied. All the ecclesiastical 
machinery, theologies, creeds, and 
rituals are properly means to that 
end. 

From that praying-worshiping 
center flows those streams of life 
which are the Church’s ministry to 


John Magee is professor of philoso- 
phy and religion at the College of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. This 
is a@ condensation of the first chapter 
of his book, Reality and Prayer 
(Harper & Bros., $3.50). 
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Prayer enables man to re- 


sist every tyranny from ad- 
vertising to brainwashing. 


By JOHN MAGEE 


the world. Let us consider closely 
that ministry in its relationship to 
prayer. 

Every society is based upon a 
conviction concerning the ultimate 
nature of things. The Church’s pri- 
mary ministry is to supply its cul- 
ture with a continuous vision of the 
first principles by which alone men 
may live. When men forget, and 
they periodically do, that their com- 
munal life is rooted in the super- 
sensual, they become lost in greed, 
lust, or ambition, and the social 
fabric is torn into pieces. 

Modern efforts to build a purely 
secular society are in futile opposi- 
tion to this principle of moral and 
spiritual togetherness in the com- 
munity. When secularism has at last 
divorced man from his ultimate 
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meanings, pulled him up by the 
roots, and let him wither above the 
life-nourishing ground, then the 
frantic efforts to create an artificial 
community begin. These efforts 
produce at last the compulsory so- 
cial collectives of modern history. 
Seeking to restore the grace which 
was lost in man’s alienation from 
God, they inevitably become reli- 
gious in a demonic way. The state 
then usurps the function of the 
Church and brings curses rather 
than blessings. 

But the Church itself is not im- 
mune to the general law of decline 
in which persons and groups lose 
the first freshness of the founder or 
great teacher. 

The periodic cleansing and res- 
toration of the temple to its proper 
uses are the responsibility of those 
who have recovered for themselves 
the immediacy of spiritual experi- 
ence and to whom the teachings of 
religion become translucent win- 
dows through which the light of 
heaven shines. The faith can really 
never be defended; it must be re- 
born in fresh hope. 

A tradition says that the night 
after St. Francis of Assisi had ap- 
peared before Innocent III to re- 
quest his blessing on a proposed 
mission, the Pope had a dream. He 
saw the great Lateran church, in 
which the popes were crowned, fall- 
ing apart. Deep cracks appeared in 
the walls. He cried out for some- 
one to save the church. Soon he 
heard the light, skipping sound of 
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feet. Approaching the Lateran 
church was Francis, who seemed to 
grow at each step, until he encom- 
passed the whole structure in his 
arms. The broken walls became 
quite strong again. 

This dream symbolizes the power 
of the spiritualized consciousness to 
restore the inner life of the Church 
and to redirect it to its divinely 
ordained tasks. But restoration is 
not enough. The past, however 
vital, always issues into the future. 

The conservative, or conserving, 
function of the Church must be 
joined to its dynamic complement 
—prophetic religion. A society is a 
growing organism, not a static or- 
der. Prophetic religion has a feeling 
for the growing edge, where new 
rights are emerging and where new 
depths of fellowship and new forms 
of organization are required. 

To perform this purpose, pro- 
phetic religion often must employ 
a surgical criticism that probes in- 
fected areas and removes malig- 
nancies which would bring death. 
The courage and vision to accom- 
plish these tasks come only to a 
person w ho has established himself 
in the deep certainty of faith. 

From what source does the pro- 
phetic power of the Church flow? 
It comes, first of all, from adora- 
tion and confession. When the 
transcendent God is seen at the 
focus of life, all our fever of self- 
importance as a nation, for example, 
is merged into a larger perspective. 
We make a profound self-judg- 
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ment on idolatrous nationalism. We 
see the divine patience and the di- 
vine judgment. Confession is en- 
larged to include our whole com- 
munity and perhaps even the whole 
civilization. 


SoMETIMES in deep prayer the 
prophet is overshadowed by a vision 
of what is to come, as though he 
were suddenly set squarely into the 
stream of time and knew its cur- 
rents and directions. Such was the 
visionary consciousness of Isaiah’s 
prefiguring of Christ, and Abraham 
Lincoln’s envisaging of a new birth 
of freedom. 

To the priestly and prophetic 
ministries of the Church we may 
add the ministry of reconciliation. 
Such a ministry seeks to create an 
atmosphere of agreement and har- 
mony in the midst of human diver- 
sity, and the fostering of a climate 
of problem-solving rather than bit- 
ter competition or open violence. 
This requires the power to lay bare, 
in one’s self as well as others, the 
intertwined, bitter roots of conflict. 
Here grace must combine with 
worldly knowledge to analyze social 
and cultural situations, understand 
human motivations, and grasp the 
complexities of communication. 
Reconciliation requires, further- 
more, the ability to appreciate the 
truth in many diverse forms and to 
see and affirm the underlying unity 
of humanity in God. 

The instrument of God in these 
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prophetic matters may not be, prob- 
ably will not be, a professionally re- 
ligious person. He may be a medi- 
ator at points of international strife, 
or a social scientist pursuing his 
research into the complexities of 
racial conflict. But if he is working 
selflessly, seeking the unity of man 
at some deep, spiritual level, he is 
a holy instrument. 

Frank Laubach’s life is an illus- 
tration of this reconciling ministry. 
When he went as a missionary to 
the Moros of the Philippines, he 
was disappointed by a failure in his 
professional life. W hile among peo- 
ple of another faith, he began to 
renew his spiritual life through 
prayer. Gradually, he found a love 
of unexpected dimensions. Out of 
his study of the native Moro reli- 
gion emerged a realization that 
Islam’s teaching of “submission” to 
Allah (moslem means “submitter”) 
was an authentic bowing down to 
the same being whom he knew in 
Christ. Gripped by his love and 
sense of spiritual unity, he found 
it possible to serve their needs. As 
a result, he invented his now cele- 
brated system through which more 
people have been taught to read and 
write than by any other method. 

The same search for the spiritual 
unity of man applies to inter-group 
harmony in management and labor 
and among nations and religions. It 
has been reported that Dr. Ralph 
Bunche’s method of arbitration in 
the Arab-Israel dispute of 1948 was 
to supply indefatigably new alter- 
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natives and fresh possibilities for 
agreement. Such creativity does not 
come from shallow, prejudiced 
minds. 

The true minister of reconcilia- 
tion will thus possess insight into 
authentic alternatives to violence. 
He will also have power to soften 
the hardhearted. 

John Woolman, an 18th century 
Quaker, traveled throughout the 
American colonies and persuaded 
his fellow religionists to liberate 
their chattel slaves. The record of 
his journeys is one of the most re- 
markable of the whole anti-slavery 
movement. He aroused in slave- 
holders a longing to share his vision 
and passion for the welfare of the 
victims of the slave traffic. 


Inrercessory prayer is an 
aspect of this reconciling ministry. 
We need to believe that God will 
work through his praying Church 
to heal and restore all life. Teams 
of intercessors in churches should 
be trained to pray for the needy, the 
sick, the mentally distressed, the 
morally corrupt, and the spiritually 
dead. Intercession should become 
the climate of pastoral counseling, 
social service, evangelism, educa- 
tion, and all other spiritual services. 

We need to enlarge our interces- 
sion beyond the circle of those with 
whom we can sympathize because 
we see their pain. The priest in 
Graham Greene’s The Power and 
the Glory (Viking Press, $3.50) 
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epitomizes our limitation. Facing 
death in prison, he tries to pray. 
There are many for whom he 
wishes to pray, but the face of his 
own unhappy child blots out all 
other thoughts. Then with a power- 
ful movement of love he prays: “O 
God, help her. Damn me, I deserve 
it, but let her live forever.” Such is 
the compassion with which we 
should pray for those we love. But 
he immediately reflects that “this 
was the love he should have felt for 
every soul in the world: all the fear 
and the wish to save concentrated 
unjustly on the one child.” He tries 
again to pray for all those other en- 
dangered souls, “but in the moment 
of prayer, he switched back to his 
child beside the rubbish dump and 
he knew it was only for her that 
he prayed.” 

It takes long training to pray with 
power for such leaders of distant 
affairs as presidents, congressmen, 
United Nations assemblies, and 
foreign statesmen. It takes even 
greater intensity to bring all the 
suffering folk of the world, friend 
and enemy alike, before God in in- 
tercession. God is waiting for a 
Church which will do this. 

Beyond these three—the ministry 
of the priest, the prophet, and the 
reconciler—there is another prime 
function of religion that is inti- 
mately related to the work of 
prayer. This is the creation of the 
mature type of man who can live 
in the “brave new world” which 
has emerged in modern times. 
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Ler us consider some of his 
characteristics. 

The man of prayer is able to 
stand alone. Whether in the con- 
centration camp or in the life of 
a free community. The resources 
found in deep communion enable 
him to resist every tyranny from 
advertising to brainwashing, and 
from all the subtle or direct pres- 
sures which make him conform or 
be silent. The only person who can 
resist to the end is one who knows 
that his life is rooted in an eternity, 
which is not merely a doctrine but 
which is a belief that is experienced 
inwardly. 

The ability to stand alone is 
paralleled by the ability to stand 
with others and to give and receive 
love freely without guilt. True love 
requires that the lover be moved by 
genuine reverence and respect and 
not from a longing to make up for 
a childhood deficiency or ego-lack. 

The social need, then, is for a 
deeper charity, an invulnerable in- 
ner freedom from social coercions, 
and a confident faith in the spiritual 
premises upon which alone the com- 
mon life may rest. To modern man, 
hypnotized by sensory rewards and 
punishments, the man of prayer is 
the chief reminder of these invisi- 
ble, yet quite indispensible, founda- 
tions. His life is the most powerful 
proof that they are real. From him, 
meaning overflows into every com- 
partment of life and saves it from 
futility. 

So, for example, prayer enables 
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a man to see his own work as God's 
calling. The daily job and all other 
actions become a sacramental re- 
lationship to God. Our highly or- 
ganized and mechanized workaday 
world has almost completely de- 
prived us of a sense of individual 
contribution. What we do doesn’t 
seem to count for much in the vast 
systems of factory, business, school, 
or church. This sense of futility 
yields in the life of prayer to a new 
orientation. We no longer do our 
work for man, but for God. He sees 
our labor and accepts it, and we 
offer to him the fruits of all that is 
accomplished. Businessmen, labor 
leaders, diplomats, and folk in every 
walk of life need that same assur- 
ance in a form that is congenial to 
their own conception of the spirit- 
ual. They have direct access to it in 
prayer. 

On the morning of his death, the 
priest in Graham Greene’s The 
Power and the Glory, “felt only an 
immense disappointment because he 
had to go to God empty-handed, 
with nothing done at all. He knew 
now that at the end there was only 
one thing that counted—to be a 
saint.” The only thing that ever 
counts is to be the instrument of 
the creative, loving,  self-giving 
will of God. Everything else be- 
comes sheer futility. 

Do you want the secret of a holy 
life? Do you want the strategy for 
a truly humane world? God _ has 
given us prayer, but whether or ‘not 
we pray is entirely up to us. 
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Pastor’s Study 


By E. L. ALLEN 


Reprinted from the Journal of Bible and Religion (January, 1957) 


Biblical Theology Has Limits 


The revival of a biblical theol- 
ogy, as well as a “return to re- 
ligion,” raises many questions 
about interpreting our Scrip- 
tures in this, the 20th century. 


\ V HAT is usually spoken of as 
the revival of biblical theology in 
our day might perhaps be described 
more correctly as a reappraisal of 
the relation between two dis- 
ciplines, biblical theology and sys- 
tematic theology. We might indeed 
speak of three phases in their rela- 
tion. 

The first was that of the old orth- 
odoxy, for which the two were vir- 
tually identical. Calvin’s Institutes 
is a clear instance of this. For him, 
the justification of a theological 
statement is to be found in the ex- 
egesis of biblical texts, and only 
there. 

The second phase was the work 
of the Enlightenment, and it was 


For the past 20 years, E. L. Allen 
has headed the department of divinity 
of King’s College, Newcastle-on-T yne, 
England, a part of the University of 
Durham. 
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introduced definitely by Johaan 
Philipp Gabler in his inaugural ad- 
dress at Altdorf in 1787. “Biblical 
theology,” he said, “is historical in 
character and sets forth what the 
sacred writers thought about divine 
matters; dogmatic theology, on the 
contrary, is didactic in character 
and teaches what a particular theo- 
logian philosophically and rational- 
ly decides about divine matters, in 
accordance with his character, time, 
age, place, sect, or school and other 
similar influences.” 

Here we have a clear discrimina- 
tion between what is said in the 
Bible and what is to be believed by 
the Christian today. They are not 
necessarily opposed; they may even 
agree in fact, but the exegesis of a 
book is one thing and the confes- | 
sion of personal faith is another. 

Of course, once that standpoint 
had been adopted, the further divi- 
sion of biblical theology into two 
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disciplines, one dealing with the 
Old Testament and the other with 
the New, became inevitable. Final- 
ly, exact determination of what 
“the sacred writers thought about 
divine matters” was held to require 
a Pauline, a Johannine theology, 
and so on. 

The third phase, that represented 
by neo-orthodoxy, came about in 
part as a reaction from this division 
and subdivision. It was rightly seen 
that the New Testament in some 
sense is a unity, that the Bible it- 
self is more than a collection of 
books; it has a distinct message to 
offer, so that it too may claim to be 
studied as a unity. 

But the essential principle of the 
new movement is that, while bibli- 
cal theology and systematic theol- 
ogy are not to be identified, they are 
mutually dependent and therefore 
may not be separated. 

The study of the Bible is to be 
directed primarily to its message, 
its witness to revelation. Exegesis 
must become theological. On the 
other hand, the systematic theo- 
logian is bound by the Bible as the 
norm for all his work. Theology 
must become exegetical. 

Historical criticism has not sub- 
stantially invalidated the claim of 
orthodoxy that the Bible is the 
source and storehouse of theological 
information. Thus, Barth does not 
decry the value of historical criti- 
cism; but he tells us that, were he 
required to choose between this and 
“the venerable doctrine of Inspira- 
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tion,” he would prefer the latter. 

I do not wish to underrate what 
we owe to neo-orthodoxy in leading 
us back to the Bible. I do suggest, 
however, that their work has some 
grave limits. 

1. It is not possible to construct a 
biblical theology without some 
criterion, some principle of selec- 
tion in virtue of which one decides 
what to take as central and what 
as peripheral. 

The Reformers, Luther especial- 
ly, were fully aware of this. The 
Pauline principle of justification by 
faith was for him the key to the 
interpretation of the Bible; this 
was the Gospel he found in it and 
by which he assessed the value of 
the various books. 

Liberal Protestantism depended 
on the Synoptics; neo-orthodoxy 
follows Luther and reverts to Paul. 
In the Old Testament, the prophets 
are set above the other books. 
Hence the constant reference in 
writers of this school to the “wit- 
ness of the prophets and apostles.” 

A glance at the index of scrip- 
tural references attached to Nie- 
buhr’s Gifford lectures is most il- 
luminating in this connection. He 
operates with a canon of his own, 
which excludes Daniel and admits 
IV Ezra! 

In his treatment of natural theol- 
ogy, Barth faces the question: Is 
there not evidence within the Bible 
itself for a knowledge of God medi- 
ated by nature? He considers the 
Psalms, taking the 19th as typical 
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of a whole class, and urges that at 
the most these might establish the 
existence within the Bible of a sec- 
ondary and subsidiary line of 
thought; they certainly do not 
represent the main line. 

Then he argues that though there 
may be variety in the Bible, contra- 
diction there cannot be; so that this 
secondary line must be interpreted 
in accordance with the primary 
one. He operates, that is to say, 
with an @ priori concept, of what 
the biblical witness must be, and is 
not willing to consider a posteriori 
just what it is. 

It is necessary, therefore, to dis- 
criminate within the Bible, to take 
some part or parts as the key to the 
whole. How is this discrimination 
made? Two factors appear to be of 
special importance. The first is 
Church tradition. Whereas _lib- 
eral theologians were academicians 
more at home with their university 
colleagues than with Church au- 
thorities, the neo-orthodox avow 
themselves to be servants of the 
Church. 

It is significant that Barth’s great 
work would bear the title Church 
Dogmatics (Vol. I, part 2, 
Scribner’s Sons, $12.50). An Eng- 
lish theologian has gone so far as to 
substitute the term “church think- 
ing” for theology. It has become a 
point of honor with the theologian 
to give us not the convictions by 
which he himself lives but the 
teaching of the Church. Presum- 
ably, the two are one for him. Un- 
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fortunately, we are not told exact- 
ly what is meant by “the Church” 
in this connection. Is it the writer’s 
own denomination? Or is it the 
universal Church? 





In OUR search for the criterion 
by which selection is made among 
the diversified material the Bible 
supplies, a second choice must fall 
upon the contemporary situation. | 
find it difficult that Barth’s aban- | 
donment of the natural theology he 
once found in Romans 1 is entirely 
independent of the conflict with § 
the “German Christians.” Is there 
no connection between the new 
value our generation sees in the 
eschatological element in the Gos- 
pels and the soul-shaking experi- 
ences through which it has passed? 
Is the emphasis on the unity of the 
Bible entirely without relation to 
the effort after unity among Chris- 
tians? 

A biblical theology cannot oper 
ate without bringing to its task } 
some guidance that is extrabiblical 
in origin. 

2. Even more serious is the fac, | 
if indeed I am right in thinking it 
such, that the Bible is sometimes 
undecided on questions to which 
we want a clear answer. The Old 
Testament is concerned with the 
nation, the New Testament with 
the Church; the concept of salva- 
tion in the former is much wider 
than in the latter, including physi- 
cal well-being of various kinds. The 
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Jewish Messiah is both political and 
spiritual, the Christian is spiritual 
only. 

Has the New Testament in these 
respects superseded the Old Testa- 
ment, or does the latter preserve a 
truth that needs to be maintained 
alongside the former? We are not 
so sure of the answer to this as we 
once were. 

One of the fundamental ques- 
tions in theology is that of the re- 
lation between God and man. The 
Protestant emphasis is on the oppo- 
sition between them; man is wholly 
dependent on the will of God; he 
is a sinner who owes everything to 
Catholicism, on the other 
hand, sees grace as the fulfilment of 
nature; God works through human 
institutions and human thought is 
able to attain some degree of 
knowledge of him and his moral 
requirements. 

On which side does the Bible 
stand? I do not find it easy to say. 
If we appeal to Genesis 1, we shall 
develop an optimistic view of man 
as in the image of God and called 
to co-operate with him; if to Gene- 
sis 3, our picture of man will be 
pessimistic. 

We turn to the New Testament 
and the same ambiguity meets us. 
The teaching of Jesus presupposes 
man’s ability to change the direc- 
tion of his life, to repent; the oppo- 
site contention is, we are told, that 
of Paul. But does Paul speak always 
with one voice? What of Romans 
2, with its recognition that there are 


grace, 
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Gentiles who “do by nature the 
things of the law”? Here again the 
Bible does not decide the answer 
for us. 

Ecumenical discussion, as is well 
known, brings the parties to it to 
the same deadlock every time. We 
may agree on everything else; but 
on Church, ministry, and _ sacra- 
ments we fall apart. Ever since our 
divisions began, each of us has 
argued that Scripture was on his 
side. Has the biblical theology that 
accompanied the ecumenical move- 
ment led to greater agreement? I 
do not think so. 

3. I am not arguing, of course, 
that the Bible is valueless because 
of this ambiguity at the crucial 
points. Its greatness lies in the fact 
that it does not solve our problems, 
but rather requires us to face them 
for ourselves with God. 

A theology that does not perform 
that service for us is not true to the 
Bible, though it may faithfully re- 
produce its language. And the net 
result of the new development, it 
seems to me, is to leave us with an 
imposing specialization that par- 
takes of the “archaism” in which 
Toynbee sees one of the signs of a 
disintegrating society. He defines 
this as an “attempt to escape from 
an intolerable present by recon- 
structing an earlier phase of the 
life of a disintegrating society.’ 

The energies devoted to discover- 
ing what exactly certain biblical 
words meant might be better spent 
in meeting the challenge of God in 
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the contemporary situation. I am 
not pleading for a theology that is 
merely “useful;” I only suggest that 
the right balance between research 
into the old and venture into the 
new has, perhaps for our purposes, 
been lost. 


Ww E CAN, therefore, be grate- 


ful to Bultmann for raising the 
question: where do we go from 
here? Grant that we have recovered 
the biblical thought-world, that we 
know just how the men of the first 
century were won for the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ, have we not 
in the process thrust Christ into the 
pact, so that he can be understood 
only as men consent to master a 
foreign language and acquire a set 
of alien thought-forms? Or should 
we, whatever the risk involved, at- 
tempt the translation of the New 
Testament kerygma_ into the 
thought-forms of our own time? 

For Barth, any distinction be- 
tween spirit and letter, form and 
content, is anathema. What he has 
given us is “an effective version of 
the Gospel in those quarters where 
men are already deeply versed in 
the Bible;” but it is doubtful 
whether it can commend Christ to 
the secularized populations of our 
great cities, where the printed word 
is ceasing to be read except as a 
caption under a picture. 

J. V. Langmead Casserly calls 
for “a theology which treats of con- 
temporary realities and secular ex- 
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periences, and labors to interpret 
them in theological terms, to lay 
bare and expose their relationship 


to the purpose of the living God, } 


and their place in the working out 
of human destiny.” 

For example, to introduce my 
own examples, we need a Christian 
theology of history that will do 
more than recapitulate the Old Tes- 
tament story, that will 
within its purview the Far East and 
the great non-Christian religions. 
We need a Christian interpretation 
of the State that does not get 
bogged down at the outset over 
the precise meaning of exousia in 
Romans 8:1. 

There is already a clear division 
within neo-orthodoxy between 
those who do and those who do 
not employ the typologia or alle- 
gorical method of interpretation. 
This has certainly been carried to 
an extreme in some quarters. It has 
been elaborated with amazing skill 
and subtlety in the work of L. S. 
Thornton, and Christology has 
been forced relentlessly upon Old 


Testament writers by Eberhard 
Vischer. 
As the Dogmatik progresses, 


Barth seems more and more dis- 
posed to employ it. He is able so to 
read the parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan as to find in it that Jesus 
Christ is our neighbor par excel- 
lence; because he incarnates the 
compassion of God, primarily in 
the Church but also outside it—and 
in the closing words of Jesus to the 
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lawyer, the neighbor is one who 
helps rather than being the one 
who is helped. 

Appeal is made to the Bible as a 
whole, as witness to revelation; but 
in fact it is used as a collection of 
proof-texts, and then these are 
taken allegorically, so that they 
vield whatever is wanted from 
them. 

4, What is advocated here is not 
a return to the liberalism of last 
century. That could be accused of 
many of the faults that have been 
found in what has taken place. It 
had, as we all must have, a prin- 
ciple of selection; it found its cri- 
terion in the Synoptics. And, hav- 
ing accepted the historical Jesus as 
its authority, it set about reading its 
own ideas into his teaching. 

It was not, in fact, able to effect 
the separation of biblical from sys- 
tematic theology that is essential to 
the health of both. For only if we 
can allow the Bible to say to us just 
what it does say, whether credible 
or incredible, apposite or irrelevant, 
can we be quickened inwardly by 
the encounter with new truth. We 
shall not read the Bible in any mere 
antiquarian interest; but it will 
best answer the question, “what are 
we to believe today?” if we post- 
pone asking such a question until 
some later stage of our encounter 
with it. 

The presupposition of such an 
approach is that the Bible is not a 
source of information about God 
so much as a source, in many re- 
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spects the source, of spiritual life 
for us who profess and call our- 
selves Christians. The ambiguities 
of the Bible preclude it from func- 
tioning as an authority in the first 
sense. Where it presents us with al- 
ternatives, I choose one and you the 
other. 

Nor can this state of things be 
ended by making the Bible the final 
arbiter, because it refuses to decide 
between us. The various types of 
Christianity within the Church to- 
day exist already, in embryo, in the 
pages of the New Testament. 

The Bible brings us into a tra- 
dition of spiritual life, of personal 
encounter with God and the com- 
munity life sustained thereby, and 
invites us to participate in this. We 
do so in freedom, betause what it 
offers to us has convinced us of its 
worth and truth. And it sets us free 
to meet God as he comes to us in 
the events of our own time. 

We may put on the one side 
Barth and Brunner, on the other 
Berdyaev and Tillich. The inspi- 
ration of all four is biblical. But one 
gets the impression, in reading 
them, for the first two the Bible is 
a mine in which they dig for truth, 
while for the other two it is a ship 
in which they sail out into the high 
seas in quest of truth. 

The second is a more hazardous 
undertaking, since it may end not 
in discovery but in shipwreck; but 
is it not truer to the theologians 
calling, yes, truer to the “witness of 
prophet and apostle?” 
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MY CALL 
to the 
MINISTRY 


“I saw that I could count for 
more . .. in the ministry.” 


Apert E. Barnett, professor, Candler School of Theology 


Durinc high school and college days, I expected to join my father 
in the practice of law. By his generosity and his adherence to Chris- 
tian values as a lay leader, he had set a wonderful example. 

After graduation from college in 1916, I taught English. In the 
early spring, I went to Tuscaloosa to arrange for admission at the 
University of Alabama law school; but World War I intervened. 

A year or so before that, the pastor of my home church had con- 
ducted a revival meeting. In an entirely unemotional and undra- 
matic service, he asked anyone who would to say publicly that he } 
had determined to follow God's guidance. I responded, knowing that 
this might change long-treasured plans. 

While I was away in military service, I had a chance to reflect 
on my readiness to adapt personal plans to God's guidance. 
Gradually, I saw that I could count for more in helping people and 
bettering a chaotic world in the ministry. 

At war's end my mind was firmly made up. I was in an officer | 
training camp when the armistice took the world by surprise. I was } 
discharged on Dec. 1, 1918. The rest of the school year I taught Eng- 
lish in Atlanta. In June, I entered Candler School of Theology with 
the intention of studying a quarter and teaching the ensuing year. 

But since 1924, I have been a teacher of young people who have 
dedicated their lives to full-time service in the Church. In this aspect 
of my service, I have felt God's guidance as definitely as in the 
original instance. To witness in young faces the dawn of new in- 
sights and the sure evidence of courageous decision is the supreme 
compensation of the teaching preacher. 
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Preaching 





I WAS a young preacher in my 
first pastorate when I discovered 
the calendar of the church year. 

I enjoyed preaching then, as I 
still do. But I was running up 


Ler 
‘is- 


_ against the hard reality of preach- 

ing Sunday after Sunday and I 
yn.) found that there is a vast difference 
ra- | between preaching occasionally and 
he | preaching regularly. 


When I went to bed every Sun- 
day night that first year, I found 
act f myself wondering what to preach 
se. f on the following Sunday. It was 
nd} like my wife’s feeling toward wash- 
ing dishes. As soon as one meal’s 
dishes were washed and dried, it 
almost seemed time to start all over 
again with the next meal’s dishes. 
We never felt we were getting 
ahead of things. 


\g- 
ith 





ct The problem, of course, was what 
he 
in- William F. Dunkle, Jr., is pastor of 
ne 


Grace Methodist Church in Wilming 
ton, Del. 
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A preacher’s sense of what is fitting 


by preaching on the occasion. .. . 


can help him to follow John Wesley's maxim, 
“Always avail yourself of the great festivals, 


” 


preaching in the church year 


By WILLIAM F. DUNKLE, JR. 


to preach about. If one could have 
some idea of the general theme, it 
wasn't too difficult to discover 
Scripture texts, outlines, illustra- 
tions, and so on. But week after 
week I struggled, grabbling at ideas 
here and there for the subject mat- 
ter of my preaching. 

Then one day, near the end of 
that first year, I happened to be 
thumbing through The Methodist 
Hymnal. By sheerest chance, I saw 





















the page preceding the indexes 
which listed the church calendar, 
giving suggested lections for each 
of the days and seasons. Well, there 
it all was—First Sunday in Advent 

Second Sunday in Advent... 
Epiphany ... Ascension Day... 
and so on. I had been a Methodist 
all my life, indeed a son of the par- 
sonage. Yet here was something 
new for me. 

To be sure, I knew vaguely that 
there were these ancient days and 
seasons in Christian tradition. But 
they had never seemed to have any 
relationship to the worship life of 
us evangelical Protestants. Maybe 
Christmas and Easter, or Palm Sun- 
day and Good Friday, perhaps, or 
possibly even Pentecost Sunday— 
but here for the first time I began 
to see the whole planned circuit of 
the seasons. 

It looked good to a boy preacher. 
It seemed to present the possibility 
of a plan, and I badly needed one. 

For several years now I have 
studied and worked to know the 
uses of the church year, its origins 
and meanings, its implications and 
sequences. It still looks good to me, 
and I am suggesting these values 
to be found in the calendar: 

1. Here is a plan. The use of the 
calendar for planning his preaching 
enables a preacher to accumulate 
homiletic materials with some fore- 
seeable use in mind. He can know 
in June, for example, that when 
next January comes, he will be ob- 
serving the Epiphany season with 
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its emphasis on Christian missions, 
and the good missionary stories 
and ideas he gleans from his read-} 
ing in June can be filed for specific 
use in sermons he may already have 
in mind for January. He can look 
ahead to find the best places for 
“spot sermons” required by de- 
nominational programs. 

2. Here is balance. Preachers, like 
most people, are tempted to ride 
their hobbies. Christian missions is 
a highly important theme, but aj 
minister actively engaged as a mem-| 
ber of his denominational missions 
board, for example, may find him-} 
self preaching about Christian mis-f 
sions most of the time, and neg- 
lecting other equally important as-| 
pects of the total Christian message. 

Centered on Christ as it is, the 
ancient calendar leads from one 

major Christian consideration to} 
another from season to season} 
throughout every year. A preaching J 
program adjusted to it will be a} 
balanced one. 

3. Here is variety. American 
evangelical Protestantism suffers | 
from dullness in many of its prac- | 
tices. It tends to lack movement, | 
color, drama, interest. While the | 
calendar seems to be a fixed and | 
prescribed pattern, actually it is an 
arrangement of changing emphases. 
In his book, Planning a Year's Pul- | 
pit Work (Abingdon, $2.50), Pro- 
fessor Andrew W. Blackwood of § 
Princeton Seminary commented on 
the Christian year: “.. . even in the 
bodies that prescribe reading and 
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prayers for public worship, the 
clergyman is largely free to deter- 
mine what he shall preach.” 


WwW ITHIN each major season 


there is an almost infinite variety of 
homiletical treatment possible. It 
suggests the singing of far more 
hymns, the reading of passages 
from the whole Bible, the preaching 
Sof sermons on all basic Christian 
doctrines. 

My preacher father once said to 
me, “Son, what many ministers 
seem to lack is a sense of occasion.” 
By that he meant a feeling for the 
fitting, an appreciation of the ap- 
propriate. This will be illustrated 
in reverse when I tell you that I 
once knew an iconoclastic brother 
whose sermon title for Easter Sun- 
day was “Camping on The High- 
road to Hell.” Now granting, for 
the sake of argument, that this ser- 
mon needed to be preached, I sub- 
mit that the good brother demon- 
strated an almost total lack of any 
sense about time and place. He had 
no sense of occasion. And I am sure 
that he offended deeply the people 
who came that Easter Sunday. 

Almost unconsciously in all of us 
there are feelings peculiar to sum- 
mer, autumn, winter, and spring, 
to Christmas, Easter, Lent, and Ad- 
vent, which provide the emotional 
and psychological setting in which 
the gospel must be preached. And 
my conviction is that Protestant 
preachers need to be far more sen- 
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sitive than they generally are to the 
necessity of adapting their homi- 
letics to this factor. The calendar is 
a tested adaptation. 

Sometimes two observances fall 
on the same day. One year, I re- 
member, Mother’s Day and Pente- 
cost Sunday came on the same date. 
Both occasions needed to be noted. 
The solution, it seemed to me, was 
to preach a Pentecost sermon about 
motherhood. 

From the story of Pentecost I 
found this text, “... and (on) my 
maidservants in those days I will 
pour out my Spirit...” (Acts 2:18). 
I think my sermon from that text 
did no violence to the expectations 
of the people on Mother’s Day, but 
in addition it enabled me to preach 
about the Pentecost experience of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Now, when Pentecost Sunday 
and Aldersgate Sunday fall on the 
same day, as in some years they do, 
the preaching situation will be al- 
most ideal. Who could fail to sense 
the relationship between the Pente- 
cost of the Upper Room in Jeru- 
salem and the pentecost in the little 
room on Aldersgate Street in Lon- 
don, when John Wesley felt his 
heart strangely warmed? 

Sometimes current events will 
have their effect on a preacher’s 
sense of occasion. As Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick used to tell his homi- 
letics class, our preaching must 
“snuggle down closely against life 
around us,” and we must have so 
heightened a sense of occasion that 
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we can adapt the great themes of 
the gospel to the observances both 
of the Church and of the human so- 
ciety in which the Church lives. 
For that matter, the Church it- 
self often demands considerable 
skill in arranging our preaching in 
order to match denominational ob- 
servances to the calendar. If your 
fiscal church year requires that the 
annual every-member canvass begin 
the first Sunday in October, for 
example, there is no need to ignore 
World-wide Communion Sunday 
that same day. Rather, use the two 
occasions to mutual advantage. 
Help your people to see the Church 
of Christ as a great world-wide fel- 
lowship and therein all the more 
reason to pledge their financial sup- 
port to the church as an institution. 


Or, when annual periods of evan- 
gelistic emphasis are expected, en- 
hance their value by relating them 


to appropriate seasonal settings. 
Lent, with its natural emphasis on 
personal religion, is an excellent 
time for revival services. The late 
spring and early summer, during 


Whitsuntide, form natural 
sions for preaching missions about} 
the work of the Holy Spirit in hu-] 
man hearts. Even Kingdomtide inf 
the autumn may be related mean- 
ingfully to the need for enlarging] 
church membership, winning new 
citizens for Christ’s kingdom, or 
spreading the church’s influence. 

Fortunately, many of our denom- 
inational agencies and interdenomi- 
national councils are beginning to 
develop a sense of occasion. The 
united women’s organizations have 
instituted the World Day of Prayer 
for the first Friday in Lent, and 
Methodism’s Board of Missions has 
seen the values in having the an- 
nual missions study classes in every 
congregation during the Epiphany 
month of January. 

As means to an end, Christians 
of all denominations have learned 
that the days and seasons of the | 
church year are valuable utensils in| 
the work of the Kingdom. Increas-} 
ingly we are using them and wel 
must learn to use them more and 
more effectively. 


OCcCa- 


CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 


The primary contribution of the churches to the build- 
ing of a responsible world order lies in the steadfast 
proclamation of the Gospel, at home and to the uttermost 
parts of the world, and in the growing solidarity of the 
Christian fellowship which transcends all boundaries of 
nation and race. Christians and churches have an ines- 
capable responsibility to seek peace, justice, and freedom 
for all men everywhere. This requires relating Christian 
truth to ever-changing contemporaneous problems. 


—-O. Freperick Nope, Information Service (June 8, 1957), 
National Council of Churches 
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The Two Sides 





M ANY QUESTIONS on for- 
rise out of conditions 
found in Christian practices. We 
and teach that God forgives 
sins. Every pastoral prayer on Sun- 
day morning petitions for forgive- 
Yet many who enter the 
church with strong feelings of guilt 
often carry them away. 

To be sure, some find release 
through their Christian faith. But 
those who fail in this constitute a 
real problem for the pastor who is 
willing to recognize that a problem 
eNISts. 

We ask: why are so many per- 
sons in our culture burdened with 
guilt feelings? Are these feelings 


giveness 


sIngS 


hess. 


Carroll A. Wise is professor of pas- 
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wrong, 


of Guilt 


By CARROLL A. WISE 





Guilt feelings are like high 
temperatures in the body. 
They indicate something is 


but not what it is. 


necessarily harmful and to be 
avoided? Just what is involved 
the experience we call forgiveness? 
In the light of the Christian faith 
that God forgives sins, what is nec- 
essary before a person can accept 
this forgiveness? 

In answering these questions, we 
need to avoid the danger of over- 
simplification. We must not take 
refuge in a neat formula that dis- 
misses the problem as though it 
were solved. 

Our friends, the psychotherapists, 
have many things to say about feel- 
ings of guilt and how they should 
be handled. The pastor who gets 
into real counseling situations has 
opportunities to check the observa- 
tions of these psychotherapists, 
though perhaps not on as deep a 
level as they. But it can be a source 
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of real help if the pastor can com- 
bine his religious faith with modern 
psychological insights. 

One of the things the psycho- 
therapist understands is that feel- 
ings of guilt may be varied and 
complex; and, therefore, any over- 
simplified formula for understand- 
ing or dealing with them is futile. 
A feeling of guilt may be caused by 
something a person did recently or 
by an experience in early child- 
hood. But the recent experience may 
produce feelings of guilt either far 
in excess of or far less than its real 
importance; or a person in his ma- 
ture years may be wrestling with 
feelings that belong to his period of 
infancy. 

A person may be aware or un- 
aware of feelings of guilt, and feel- 
ings of which we are not aware can 
be strong motivating factors in be- 
havior. Some folk feed their guilt 
constantly by their behavior; others 
seek punishment or punish them- 
selves. Some cover their guilt by 
hostile attacks on others or by trying 
to reform others. Some convert their 
feelings of guilt into symptoms of 
physical illness. And there are other 
complexities that develop in the 
origin and handling of these guilt 
feelings. 

This all leads to the further ob- 
servation that it is not enough to 
consider isolated feelings of guilt; 
the real heart of the problem is the 
person who has the feelings. No one 
of us can be understood apart from 
his background, and an important 
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part of that background is what he 
was taught in childhood about right 
and wrong. 

Thus, a person who was strongly} 
taught that going to the movies sf 
wrong may, as an adult, feel very 
guilty every time he goes, even 
though the church to which he be- 
longs raises no objection. In such 
a situation, we must ask about other} 
factors in this person that move hie 
to go against his childhood training, 
but also keep him from accepting 
the standards of the group to which 
he now belongs. 

What happens if he asks for 
God’s forgiveness? Is God on the} 
side of his childhood teaching, or 


the standards of his present oa 






or of neither? 

In any consideration of the whole 
person, we should take into account 
such things as his needs and desires 
his gener al personality structure, his | 
level of emotional m: iturity, his con- 
science, the quality of his relation- 
ships with others, and his strength 
or weakness in dealing with con- 
flicting feelings within himself. 

Guilt feelings are something like 

1 high temperature in the body: 
They indicate that something is| 
wrong, but much more must be un- J 
derstood about the person before the 
physician knows what to do about 
the high temperature. Sometimes 
the physician does little but keep 
the patient in bed and allow the 
curative forces within the body to 
take care of the infection that causes 
the temperature! 
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| Ler S go back to the feelings 
of guilt so are hangovers from 
childhood. These feelings, originally 
developed in relationship with par- 
ents, in later life may get shifted 
toward God. The person then seeks 
God’s forgiveness. But it does not 
come. He may struggle to find for- 
giveness. Because he cannot find it, 
he feels even more guilty. He may 

rationalize this in a theology that 
coukenais man’s sinfulness and 
unworthiness; or he may learn to 
push his guilt back into his mind 
where he is not aware of it. 

This process can be mistaken for 
forgiveness, but it does not involve 
real release from guilt feelings. The 
question is: can guilt feelings de- 
veloped in relationship with parents 
in childhood be released through 
an experience of forgiveness from 
God? Or perhaps we should ask: 
in what kind of persons can this 
happen? What needs to happen 
first? 

We have referred to the person 
who succeeds in pushing back his 
feelings of guilt. We have known 
this to happen in many instances at 
the time of conversion. Guilt for 
past behavior was not released; in- 
stead it was repressed. Such re- 
pressed guilt only succeeds in pla- 
guing the person in disguised ways, 
through various neurotic symptoms. 

One is a very compulsive type of 
religion in which the person feels 
bound to attack all who do not 
agree with his ideas. He must at- 
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tack in order to justify himself; he 
has not really experienced justifica- 
tion by faith. A holier-than-thou at- 
titude is many times the expression 
of repressed guilt. 

Within the Church we have often 
erred by reducing the problem of 
guilt and forgiveness to a simple 
stereotype. We have taken an ulti- 
mate truth: God is a loving, for- 
giving Father, and turned it into a 
formula which has blinded us to the 
realities in both the divine and hu- 
man aspects of the situation. We 
have said: God forgives; therefore, 
just ask and you will be forgiven. 

The ultimate interpretation of the 
nature of God and the meaning of 
forgiveness have been turned into a 
technique without further consid- 
eration of the actual life processes 
taking place in the person needing 
forgiveness. 

The parable of the prodigal son 
graphically states some profound 
truths about guilt and forgiveness, 
but it does so by portraying life 
process rather than simplified for- 
mulas. 


V V HAT do we need in a realis- 
tic, psychological, and Christian 
sense in dealing with feelings of 
guilt? The first step is to recognize 
that this is far deeper than an in- 
tellectual matter and that we cannot 
think ourselves out of guilt feelings, 
nor effectively reassure ourselves by 
constant use of biblical material. A 
constant intellectual assertion of 
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faith in God’s forgiveness, for ex- 
ample, may have the effect of blind- 
ing us to inner conditions which we 
should face in seeking forgiveness. 

Perhaps on the side of thinking 
there is a positive need, is to differ- 
entiate sharply between those feel- 
ings of guilt which are actually re- 
lated to God and those which are 
not. What is guilt before God? 

Guilt before God and guilt before 
man have certain common features 
and may easily become confused. 
The same is true of neurotic guilt. 

This is an important point for the 
pastor, since helping people with 
the guilt created by the moralisms 
of their cultural background and 
helping them with real guilt before 
God are two different things. A 
good book for the pastor to chew on 
at this point is Hardness of Heart 
by E. La B. Cherbonnier (Double- 
day, $2.95). 

At the risk of the kind of over- 
simplification against which I have 
been warning, let me indicate an- 
other experience which is necessary 
in dealing with guilt. I mean con- 
fession—not the mumble-jumble 
kind that is done so often in church 
on Sunday morning because it is 
the style—an actual speaking of one 
person to another in an attempt to 
get at real feelings and to relate 
them to the experiences out of 
which they came. This is a process 
which takes time, which is painful, 
and which must be handled with 
real care by the one who listens. 

Release from guilt comes from 
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the experience of sharing our fecl- 
ings and the experiences from 
which they grew with a person or 
group in which there is real accept- 
ance and understanding in spite of 
the worst we can say. This experi- | 
ence is hard to find within the 
Christian Church today. We are 
much more likely to censure and 
condemn. Thus we add guilt upon 
guilt and fail in our redemptive 
function. We need to contemplate 
John 3:17 along with John 3:16! 

Along with confession, “repent- 
ance” is a word which indicates a 
profound experience which may 
take a long time to consummate. It 
essentially means to change oneself, 
and this change must be as deep as 
the roots of the guilt. A superficial 
change is not adequate repentance 
for a deep guilt. The precess of re- J 
pentance is a continual, constant f 
one; never in this life is the Chris- 
tian through with repentance, since 
every step of growth or change leads 
to new insights about where fur- J 
ther growth or change is necessary. 

Let me emphasize that it is we J 
who repent; God does not repent 
for us. We make changes in our- } 
selves; we come to ourselves; we 
make the decision to turn to an-> 
other way of life. In the parable of 
the prodigal son, God did not reach 
down and lift the boy out of the 
swine field; the boy came to himself | 
and got up and left. 

Where does the grace of God 
come in? In providing the condi- 
tions or establishing the relationship 
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which makes confession and_ re- 
pentance possible. The ultimate ex- 
pression of the grace of God is the 
gift of Christ and his revelation of 
God’s love and forgiveness. This is 
the God-ward side of redemption. 
The man-ward side is our need for 

relationship of love, acceptance, 
and understanding, which enables 
us to confess and to repent. 

We do not confess and repent and 
then find love. It takes the reassur- 
ance of love to give us the strength 
to face ourselves, which is necessary 
for confession and repentance. The 
acceptance of the grace of God, the 
acceptance of love, of acceptance, of 
forgiveness breaks the barrier that 
has kept us from recognizing and 
accepting ourselves for what we are, 
persons with guilt as well as po- 
tential, sinners as well as sons. 

This acceptance of the grace of 
God opens the way for us to become 
what we were intended to become, 
not by the force of our own will 


but through a living relationship 
which we recognize as the gift of 
God which enables us to respond 
in ways which make for change. 
Some persons need help from the 
pastor or from a group before they 
can learn to respond to the grace of 
God, and some need a deeper, psy- 
chotherapeutic experience. Guilt 
grows out of relationships and it 
will be resolved only through rela- 
tionships, not by verbal formulas. 

The task of the pastor and the 
Church as a fellowship is to give the 
kind of love which makes real the 
grace of God to guilt-laden people, 
and makes openness and receptivity 
to grace possible. Modern psycho- 
therapy is in part made necessary by 
the guilt in modern man which the 
Church has not been successful in 
handling. Though in a so-called sec- 
ular setting, sometimes psycho- 
therapy is more essentially healing 
than the approach of the Church to 
the problem of guilt. 


EACH COMMON THING 


If with faith the heart will soar and sing. 
There is pleasure in each common thing, 
Furniture that shines with polished grace, 
Clean clothes put in their accustomed place; 
Everything will be a work of joy 

When eagerly swift hands employ 
Themselves in loving usefulness. 

Waiting tasks will happily seem less, 
Cups and saucers dried and put away, 
Cakes stirred lightly with a song so gay; 
Routine duties carried out will wear 


A household radiance everywhere. 
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bit sheepish about it and have a 
feeling of remorse, but they will 
nevertheless rate some standing 
with God. That leaves me cold. 

Nor do I have much patience 
with the “fair weather” type of 
prayer. We have had a good stroke 
of fortune. The sunrise and sunset 
are gorgeous, the evening star 
shines in the sky, and our hearts 
are bursting with joy and enthu- 
siasm. God has been good to us. We 
can praise him for everything. 
Wages are good, profits are rolling 
in, and all’s well with the world 
and with us. It is easy to pray when 
the sun shines and we are all good 
fellows. 

Perhaps it could be said that 
prayers of this kind are better than 
no prayers at all. But they are hope- 
lessly inadequate. We dare not 
think of God solely with reference 
to our emergencies. We dare not 
remember him only when we want 
him to run our errands for us. 
Prayer must be better than that. 

During the last war, I corre- 
sponded quite regularly with a 
young soldier who participated in 
the battle of Anzio Beach in Italy. 
Every time I heard from him he 
wrote: “This is a hot place. My 
buddies are dropping all around 
me. So far I have managed to 
dodge every kind of missile the 
Germans have thrown at me. If I 
never prayed before, I pray now 
and I hope you are praying, too.” 

He returned from the war with- 
out a scratch. When he came to see 
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me, I said, “I suppose we will see 
a good deal of you now that you 
are home. I thought much about 
you out there, exposed to so much 
danger, and am glad you have re- 
turned safe and sound.” 

“I’m not sure,” he replied. “I 
never did pray in civilian life, but 
I prayed out there under fire. The § 
danger is past now. God took care 
of me, but I guess I can go it alone 
from here.” I never saw him again. 

That may be an extreme case, but 
the idea behind it is much too com- 
mon. People think they can use God 
for their convenience, safety, and 
security. They may not be bold 
enough to declare that they no 
longer need to pray; but, practically, 
God does not figure in their plans. 
Our task as ministers is to get them 
to see that prayer has meaning only 
when we have a desire to know how 
we can bring our human lives into | 
harmony with God and his pur- 
poses. 

We ought to confront our people 
with such annoying questions as 
these: Why are you praying? What 
sent you to your knees, or drove | 
you into your closet, or directed 
your feet toward the sanctuary on | 
a Sunday morning? What are your | 
real desires? How do you want to 
treat the man who works beside 
you even though he be your enemy? | 
How much are you willing to suffer 
for the right? What is the judg- 
ment you pass on your fellows? 

Harry Emerson Fosdick | says | 
(The Meaning of Prayer, Associa- 
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tion Press, $2), “Whether through 
experience of sin or sorrow of hard 
practical struggle we come to a real 
maturity, we always tend to grow 
out of crying to God, ‘Give me,’ 
into the deeper prayer, ‘Make me.’ 
In a word, we cease valuing God 
merely because of things he may 
give and we come into the love of 
God himself and the desire to be 
made over by him.” 

Of course, our lay people, like us 
ministers, will often have trouble 
getting self out of the way. How 
often we say: “I am what I am, and 
I want to remain that way. I don’t 
want to be what I’m afraid God 
will tell me I ought to be. I’m per- 
fectly willing to ask God to save my 
skin or help me to realize my fond- 
est desires; but I am not willing to 
humble myself, get rid of my pea- 
cock feathers, or to have thorns 
planted about my feet.” Yet, there 
are times when almost anyone feels 
pliable in the hands of a power 
greater than himself. Our task 
to help our lay people make that 
attitude the very climate of their 
spirits. 

We can keep before them the 
great “pray-ers” as well as the great 
prayers of the years. Ask Brother 
Lawrence what praying means to 
him, and he will answer, “That we 
should establish ourselves in a sense 
of God’s presence by conversing 
with him” (The Meaning of 
Prayer). Ask Thomas Carlyle, and 
his reply stems from the same idea: 
“Prayer is the aspiration of our 
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poor, struggling, heavy-laden soul 
toward its eternal Father and, with 
or without words, ought not to be- 
come impossible, nor, I persuade 
myself, need it ever” (The Meaning 
of Prayer). 


O; COURSE, Jesus himself was 
the greatest preacher about prayer 
and the greatest practicer, too. 
When our minds turn toward him, 
we have to ask ourselves, “Are his 
values mine, or am I interested pri- 
marily in my own success?” 

I stood one morning at the door 
of a men’s Bible class, listened to 
the teacher, and went away with a 
heavy heart. He was telling the 
men that if a person gives liberally 
of his income, God will insure that 
person’s material prosperity. I 
thought of Job who asked, “Why 
do the righteous suffer and the 
wicked prosper?” I thought also of 
the bargain Jacob made with the 
Lord that first night away from 
home, after he had stolen his 
brother’s birthright. 

There is quite a contrast between 
the ways that Jacob and Jesus faced 
up to life. Jesus was young; 
he loved life as much as any young 
person today. He had no desire to 
suffer and die. But he didn’t bar- 
gain with God. When he saw where 
his decision was leading him, he 
prayed in agony to be delivered 
from it, ‘ ‘It it be thy will, let this 
cup pass.” 

There was another way out. He 
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could have stayed away from Jeru- 
salem. He could have offered to put 
himself at the head of an army ‘and 
thrown off the hated Roman yoke. 
But his soul was at stake, and he 
preferred the risk of failure to 
worldly success. Had he done other- 
wise, his name would never have 
gotten out of the first century. 

It is important for us to keep such 
ideas before our people who are 
trying to learn how to pray. If 
Jesus is more than a shadow, if he 
has everything to do by way of 
setting the pattern for men to fol- 
low, then God’s altar stairs have 
his name carved on every step; and, 
if we would climb them, we must 
have the desire to think as he 


thought. The centuries between him 


and us have changed a lot of things, 
but they have not changed the fact 

“Life’s business being just the 
terrible choice,” as Robert Brown- 
ing wrote (“The Ring and the 
Book”). We can choose one way of 
life or the other, but we can’t choose 
both. Our lay people need to know 
that, just as we do also. 

George Matheson, who wrote the 
familiar hymn, “O Love that wilt 
not let me go,” prayed in the 19th 
century: “W hether thou comest to 
me in sunshine or in rain, I would 
take thee to my heart joyfully. 
Thou art thyself more than the 
sunshine; thou art thyself compen- 
sation for the rain. It is thee, and 
not thy gifts, I crave” (The Mean- 
ing of Prayer). 

This prayer is neither old nor 
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new. It belongs to all men every- 
where who understand the heart of 
prayer. “Prayer,” as someone said, 
“is as simple and profound as 
friendship.” 


Funatty. our lay people need 
to know that when each of us puts 
himself in the position where he is 
willing to take the consequences of 
his prayer, he has proceeded a long 
way on the road toward an effec- 
tive prayer life. When Jesus prayed, 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done, On earth as it is in heaven,” 
he took in a wide territory. It was 
a kingdom of love and brotherhood. 
“Never mind,” about reforming the 
world,” he seemed to say. “Just 
pray that the kingdom will come 
in you, and if it comes in you and 
in millions of others who go to 
church and pray the same prayer, 
it will come in the world.” 

How long that will take is not 
the chief concern of each of us. Our 
business is not to put the kingdom 
of God into other people but in 
ourselves. Is each of us willing that 
this should be done? Are we ready 
to let go of our darling sins? 

None of us desire another war. 
We pray that tensions will be re- 
lieved between the Arab and the 
Jew, between the Russian and the 
Hungarian, and that they shall 
learn to live together in peace. But, 
if that prayer is to be answered, we 
must learn to understand the rivals 
as well as ourselves. 
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We pray for all men everywhere. 
But what about our intellectual 
Pharisaism? What has an education 
done for us? Has it made us snob- 
bish, distant, superior? Expansion 
of mind is a poor substitute for con- 
traction of heart. Do we feel thank- 
ful that we are not crude, loud, 
ignorant, like the family that lives 
across the street or the “masses” 
who live on the other side of the 
railroad? These are questions for 
preachers as well as laymen. 

We pray God to make us kind. 
But wait—doesn’t that mean in our 
case only toward the Anglo-Saxon 
race? How many times have I 
treated Orientals, Negroes, immi- 
grants with contempt or patronage? 
Do we really mean that we want 
to be kind to all classes and condi- 
tions of mankind? 

We pray for the Church that it 
may be “one.” Do we really mean 
it? When the permanent tomb of 
President Woodrow Wilson was 
completed in the Washington ca- 
thedral, a Jew, Bernard Baruch, 
gave the address. By having a Jew- 
ish speaker honor a Presbyterian 
president at an Episcopal service, 
the unity of spirit behind the di- 
visions was stressed. 

I was amazed one day at a college 
religious convocation to hear a 
speaker on the platform beside me 
say to the students: “God does not 
need man to help him work his 
sovereign will. He created man and 
damns him or saves him to his own 
glory.” It startled me, for I had 
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long believed that “God can as little 
do without us, as we without him.” 

God’s will depends on man’s co- 
operation. He never writes his truth 
in the sky that men may find it 
without seeking. Somewhere God 
must have been crying through 
long ages, “Who will save the chil- 
dren from polio and diphtheria? 
Who will prevent typhoid fever, 
tuberculosis, smallpox, scarlet fever 
from taking the lives of so many 
people?” But God never made a 
test tube or built a laboratory. Only 
when men can think through to the 
hidden truths and put their talents 
to work can things be done. 

Praying in the best sense means 
then that we shall learn how to 
live. And to learn how to live takes 
a great deal of doing. It is not 
achieved by any easy formula. Like 
a little child who must learn dis- 
cipline before he is fit to grow up 
and live with other people, so a 
person must take himself in hand, 
be ashamed of his present moral 
status, and discipline himself to the 
point of where he is clay that can 
be molded by the skillful hand of 
the divine Potter. 

It may cost the man much sor- 
row, loss of money, personal power, 
and position. A man would better 
not approach God’s altar stairs, if 
he is not prepared to find God 
there saying, “This is the way, walk 
ye in it.” 

And who is there to say that this 
right is not intended for ministers 
as well as for the lay people? 
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World Parish 


At 95, Methodism’s oldest bishop 


is a person with many careers. 


Service Is the Secret 


By RALPH STOODY 


Reprinted from Wesleyan University Alumnus (Feb., 1957) 


Heatrn, happiness, long life 
—these were the Chinese characters 
embroidered in gold thread on a 
red silken banner presented to 
Bishop Herbert Welch. The occa- 
sion was his 70th birthday party 
given in his honor in Nanking in 
1932. 

The three words were both de- 
scriptive and prophetic. Few per- 
sons have ever experienced better 
health; it would be hard to find a 
man who has enjoyed more happi- 
ness—the kind that is derived from 
devotion to the welfare of others— 
and when it comes to “long life,” 
this Chinese banner has been so ef- 
fective it might well start a tradi- 
tion as a new kind of “Fountain 
of Youth.” Now in his 96th year, 
Bishop Welch’s age, because of his 
vigor, his clear eye, his firm vibrant 
voice, the clarity and contempo- 
raneous quality of his mind, is reg- 
ularly eoenges adh at least 25 


Ralph Stoody is director on the 
Commission on Public Relations of 
The Methodist Church, better known 

“Methodist Information.” 
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years. He was 95 last Nov. 7, 1957. 

In 1952, there was another cele- | 
bration. Three hundred American 
friends gathered in New York to 
observe Bishop Welch’s 90th birth- 
day. Eulogies by such oratorical 
pyrotechnicians as Ralph W. Sock- 
man, Lowell Thomas, and the late 
Walter W. Van Kirk replaced the 
Oriental fireworks. The United 
States’ substitute for the well-wish- 
ing banner was a blank check, 
which placed in the bishop’s hands 
more than $13,000 for such benevo- 
lent distribution as might give him 
pleasure. It was the gift of 400 
former students and other friends. 

The New York Times com- 
mented editorially: “For Bishop 
Welch time stands still.” 

Retired at 73, Bishop Welch’s ac- 
complishments since he _ relin- 
quished the episcopal office have 
been sufficient to constitute a dis- 
tinguished lifetime career. While, 
of course, his early years in the 
pastoral ministry, his decade as 
college president, and his four 
quadrenniums as bishop were a 
succession of days bulging with ac- 
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complishments, one cannot help 
being reminded in connection 
with Bishop Welch of the phrase 
“life begins at 80.” A more accurate 
statement is that he has had several 
careers, not the least important of 
which has been in the decades be- 
tween his 73rd and 95th birthdays. 
Returning from episcopal admin- 
istration in China in 1936 for the 
| supposed relaxation of retirement, 
he was soon reactivated and as- 
signed to administer the churches 
of New England, filling out with 
vigorous leadership the term of a 
deceased colleague. He reported 
this service to the General Confer- 
ence of 1940, only to be chosen as 
executive head of the newly 
formed and war-caused Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief. 
The next eight years he spent in 
the field and at his desk in Meth- 
odist headquarters in New York. 
During this period, he raised more 
than seven million dollars and 
supervised its distribution in 24 
countries of Asia and Europe with- 
out regard to race, color, or creed. 
Not only did he lay the foundation 
for a continuing agency that still 
carries on this international philan- 
thropy, but during these years that 
included his 80th birthday he was 
1 founder and valued vice presi- 
hos of the joint relief agency of 
American Protestantism—Church 
World Service. 
Churchmen who visit Dr. Syng- 
man Rhee in his presidential man- 
sion in Seoul soon find themselves 
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On his 95th birthday, Bishop Welch 
commented, “So many of our men of 
learning are not men of light. They 
seem to want to confuse the little man 
with their learning by using obscure 
terms. I, for one, am in*favor 


of the gospel of simplicity. . 
39 


talking of Bishop Welch, for he is 
the man the venerable statesman 
first thinks about when the subject 
of American church leaders arises. 
President Rhee’s appreciation of 


the contribution made by the 
bishop to the educational, cultural, 
and religious life of Korea during 
his years of residence there, took 
the form of the Republic of Korea 
medal, the nation’s highest decora- 
tion for a civilian. It was conferred 
upon Bishop Welch on behalf of 
the chief executive by Dr. You 
Chan Yang, ambassador from Ko- 
rea to the United States. In order 
that thousands of Bishop Welch’s 
friends might witness them, the 
ceremony, the presentation, and the 
reading of the citation were made 
on a New York television program. 

This Korean recognition was not 
the bishop’s only governmental dec- 
oration. He was the first mission- 
ary ever to receive the formal com- 
mendation made by the Executive 
Yuan of China, a body cor- 
responding at the time to the Brit- 
ish cabinet. In Japan, in pre-war 
days, he was a recipient of that 
kingdom’s Order of the Sacred 
Treasure. 

Another recognition from China, 
the Fellowship of the Lotus, came 
to the Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief during his administration. 
Among many friends made during 
the bishop’s 16 years in the Orient 
were Generalissimo and Madame 


Chiang Kai-shek. On Madame 


Chiang’s visits to America, Bishop 
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Welch has enjoyed pleasant talks 
with her. On the last such occasion, 
she shared with him some of her 
25th wedding anniversary cake. 
While living in the Far East, the 
bishop was presented to the Jap. 
anese emperor and knew many of 
the ministers of state and ambassa- 
dors of Japan, China, and Korea. 


Fraternity life at Wesleyan, 
where Herbert Welch was gradu- 
ated in 1887, had considerable sig- 
nificance in a literary way. He was 
chapter president of Psi Upsilon 
and a repeated delegate to its na- 
tional conventions. He recalls that 
chapter meetings were occasions of 
stirring orations and formal debates, 
something of a contrast with their 
current emphasis on the social side 
of life. Young Welch was manager 
of the college football team one sea- 
son, but his personal athletic ac- 
tivity was mostly in the gym and 
on the tennis courts. A few years 
later, about 1900, he took up golf, 
continuing his interest in this game 
both in America and in Asia. 

Photography has been another 
hobby of the bishop. His practice 
of this art goes back to the days 
of glass plates and continues with 
motion pictures. 

While, of course, the study of a 
college president and a_ bishop 
largely focuses on the more abstruse 
type of publication, and he has 
written several such, Bishop Welch 
has been sufficiently broad in his 
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reading tastes to include for di- 
version a considerable number of 
detective stories. In this depart- 
ment of literature he is something 
p-§ of an authority. 
of Bishop Welch was born and 
a-§ brought up in New York City, at- 
tending a church near Washington 
Square which his grandfather 
helped to found. It was not the 
n,— ministry, however, but civil engi- 
u-§ neering which was his first voca- 
g-§ tional interest. In fact, he nearly 
as § finished a science degree in Brook- 
mn § lyn Polytechnic before he changed 
a-{ to Wesleyan for a classical educa- 
at § tion. Not until after he had ac- 
of § quired his A.B. did he choose the 
-s, § Church. He then prepared for his 
ir § profession at Drew Theological 
Je § Seminary, with later study abroad. 
er § His habit of superlative scholarship 
a- § followed him in his graduate years. 
c- During 15 years in the pastoral 
id § ministry, he served churches in and 
rs § near New York City. 
if, In 1905, he was elected president 
1c § of Ohio Wesleyan. In June, 1956, 
on the 70th anniversary of his grad- 
er § uation from Wesleyan, he delivered 
ce the baccalaureate sermon. 
ys } One wonders how different 
h § would have been Bishop Welch’s 
life had he followed his original 
a § vocational choice. A civil engineer’s 
p | work takes him far from home, but 
se | an overseas bishop, too, travels in 
is § line of his duty to the “uttermost 
h — parts of the earth.” 
To use the vernacular, “Bishop 
Welch has been around.” Just how 


er 
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he got around, let him tell you in 
his own words. Then ask yourself 
whether the life of this Methodist 
bishop has been quite as soft as a 
man with a transit instrument 
might imagine. 

“We have traveled by bicycle and 
motorcycle, auto and airplane, rick- 
sha and chair carried on the 
shoulders of coolies, in a jolting 
Peking cart and on elephant back. 

“We have traveled on narrow- 
gauged railroads in Korea and 
wide-gauge railroads in Manchuria, 
and freight cars, and once, at least, 
on top of a car. This was all right 
until it began to rain. 

“Sometimes we have traveled un: 
der soldier guard in China because 
of the solicitude of magistrates. 

“We have come through sea 
storms and sand storms, through a 
typhoon in Japan and a hurricane 
in New England, and through a fire 
that destroyed our home. 

“We went through the great 
Japanese earthquake and through 
the Korean independence move- 
ment, which was rather more ex- 
citing, on the whole, than the earth- 
quake.” 

The woman, in the case of Bishop 
Welch, is Adelaide Frances McGee 
whom he married June 3, 1890. She 
was assisted in her feminine influ- 
ence upon her husband in due time 
by two daughters. The elder, Mrs. 
Anthony Blank, lives on the West 
Coast; the younger, Miss Eleanor, 
makes her home with her parents 
in New York and holds an execu- 








tive position in the Board of Mis- 
sions. 

Mrs. Welch has been confined by 
ill health to their New York apart- 
ment in recent years, but she con- 
tinues her vivacious interest in all 
the bishop’s activities. With her un- 
failing humor in times of stress, she 
has helped carry the load of official 
duties and warded off destructive 
tensions. 

It was in mid-winter when their 
home in Korea burned. Practically 
everything they owned was de- 
stroyed. From their refuge in a 
nearby missionary’s home, the 
Welches woefully watched the rag- 
ing fire. Mrs. Welch said, “Well, 
blessings brighten as they take their 
flight!” They continued to watch 
until there exploded one great poof 
of flame. “There go your sermons, 
Bert,” she cried. 

This man, who must hold some 
kind of record in having been a 
husband for 66 years, evaluated his 
own blessed estate as well as that 
of his aged friend, Dr. Mott, when 
he said: 

“What does the world owe to 
women who have not themselves 
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found a place in the dictionaries of 
the notables, but who have helped 
to place their dear ones in such lists, 
content to hide in the shade of man 
who has found a comrade, a coun- 
selor, and an inspiration in the per- 
son of his wife.” 

One might think that a bishop, 
loaded with learned degrees, his 
memory the residual heir of thou- 
sands of sermons and _ lectures, 
would possess a verbose, if not in- 
comprehensible credo for his own 
life. Would it not be reasonable to 
suppose that the longer a preacher 
lives, the more detailed and more 
complicated his theology would be- 
come, if only by the process of ac- 
cretion? 

But Bishop Welch isn’t like that. 
In fact, he never was. As his life 
has lengthened and expanded, his 
creed has shortened and simplified. 
Here it is, out of the wisdom of 
nearly a century of living: 

God’s wisdom, power, and love 
are supreme; all life and all good 
work are sacred; all men are 
brothers; God is behind the history 
of mankind; and loving service is 
the secret of everlasting joy. 


Poverty, disease, social injustice, illiteracy, and superstitious fear 
are the five demons to be exorcised from the churches’ environ- 
ment. These are the words of the Rt. Rev. Chandu Ray of 
Lahore, Pakistan, an Anglican bishop, who calls for more actual 
demonstrations of Christian living and less reliance on techniques 
and gadgets. “The kind of audio-visual demonstration that is 


effective are men and women filled with the Holy Spirit.” 
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Pastoral Care 


This man tries to see himself 
in self-help psychiatry books. 
Easy answers are no solution. 


SoMETIMES we get too much 
assistance from the outside as we 
try to help people help themselves. 

This was true as I counseled Bill. 
I had seen him every week for 
some 10 weeks and knew he had 
read a good many books on psy- 
chology and religion as well as 
cheaper “how to” books on self-ad- 
justment. In this particular inter- 
view, he arrived with The Mind 
Alive, by Harry and Bonaro Over- 
street (W. W. Norton, $3.95), and it 
seemed to form the basis of this ses- 
sion, 

Bill. 1 see myself in this book. 
The whole matter of mental health 
is a question of degree, not of kind. 
Those who are in mental institu- 
tions have gone over the brink, but 
in the same direction that I am go- 
ing. I am on the way and I want 
to stop it. 

Pastor. You seem to find your- 
self described well here? 
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Counselor at Work 


Bill. Yes, 1 do. (Then followed a 
long pause, indicating that I had 
missed the feeling of his original 
volley completely). I made some 
underlines and checks in the Over- 
street book that explain me per- 
fectly. 

Pastor. Does it explain or help 
you? (A bad question, to be sure; 
but in the right spirit, as indicated 
by his reply.) 

Bill. it explains my problem per- 
fectly. (pause) In one chapter he 
goes on to explain “talking it out,” 
but then says you must solve your 
own problem and finally recom- 
mends psychotherapy. So where 
does that leave you? Of all the 
books available, this is the most 
helpful; but it doesn’t help me ap- 
ply it at all. 

Pastor. Books do describe, but 
they don’t help apply. : 

Bill. The words are clear; but I 
am stuck in a rut that won’t let 
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me practice what I rationally see as 
the explanation. (Pause, punctuated 
by regular smoking which con- 
sumed seven cigarettes partially or 
completely in 50 minutes). 1 wish 
I could sneak away and see a psy- 
chiatrist. 

Pastor. You feel you would like 
to see a psychiatrist? 

Bill. (tensely) Yes. (pause) Re- 
member the story of Pandora’s 
box? I have opened up the box and 
can’t get it shut. It was all right 
when I didn’t know my problem; 
but I am in too deep now and I 
must come to a conclusian. 

Pastor. You want to come to a 
conclusion? 

Bill. Yeah. (Then followed a real 
explosion of ideas). Now what’s 
that going to be? It’s not magic 
voodoo. There’s no key word, as 
you said before; but there must be a 
link some place. Sometimes I am 
almost approaching understanding. 
There’s something here I want to 
remember, but I can’t. I underlined 
this (referring to the book)... 
“For many people life is one long 
effort to be what they are not.” 
What’s the difference between that 
and really trying to advance and 
change yourself? 

Pastor. You would like to know 
the difference between playing a 
role and really trying to be a differ- 
ent person. Is that it? 

Bill. 1 think this is real important. 
It says you must be realistic about 
yourself. Once, when I was a stu- 
dent, I wanted to be the best art 
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director in the world. So, if you 
want to be anything, just work at 
it—whether it’s the violin or preach- 
ing or art. Set your goal and start 
acting like you want to be. That’s 
the only way people become great. 
Is that right? 

Pastor. What's the difference be- 
tween trying to act successful and 
just faking by acting what I am 
not? You have the feeling that 
sometimes we play at our ambi- 
tions? 

Bill. No. I don’t .. . (pause) 

Pastor. But you are concerned 
that there is a difference? 

Bill. Yes, there must be. Well, 
put it another way, life has been 


one long ambition to be what I am § 


not... Uh, huh.... This is me. A 
lot of other things that I wanted to 
be. I wanted money so as not to be 
poor, as I was as a kid. I wanted 
confidence, too, rather than the in- 
security I knew as a boy. I wanted 
people to like me, which I guess is 
the highest goal I have. Now there 
we go ... I wanted to like myself; 


but I couldn't possibly like myself 


because what I was I didn’t like. I 


have wanted to change everything J 
entirely ...all departments ... and J 


I still do. 


Whatever I was as a boy, there J 


was no acceptance, nor rewards, not 
even acknowledgment—so I got the 


feeling that I must be completely no J 
good. Now we have to go back tof 


childhood, don’t we! My, we got 
there quick! (This is a direct refer- 
ence to the considerable reading 
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that he had done in psychotherapy, 
and his lay understanding that he 
had about finding the basis of one’s 
problems in childhood.) 

So, if what I was no one else 
cared about, I certainly didn’t care 
or think I was worth anything. And 
so I started out having only other 
people’s values, which condemned 
me. Why don’t I get to the point 
where my own standards are of 
some importance? 

Pastor. You want to get to the 
point where you can make your 
standards the criteria for your 
work? 

Bill. 1 want to accept myself. This 
matter of self-acceptance is the most 
important. The book has a whole 
chapter on that. Now, page 72 is a 
tremendous description. It describes 
me, and the fellow I work with. 

Pastor. You see yourself pretty 
well in there? 

Bill. (Recalling the phraseology 
of the book) 1 don’t have any hid- 
ing places except to crawl up into 
a shell and hide. That’s what I do. 
I don’t trust my own reactions. It’s 
safer that way. I don’t trust any- 
thing I do. At work I am in a sys- 
tem where we have got to the point 
that the office manager is so opin- 
ionated that, if I were myself, I 
would be on the outs completely. 

My wife doesn’t understand what 
I am doing here at all. She’s just 
the opposite from me in tempera- 
ment. When I’ve had a bad day, 
she doesn’t want me to talk about 
it; for she says she’s had her prob- 
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lems all day with the kids and 
doesn’t show very much _ under- 
standing. I’m getting to the place 
that I can describe myself as tech- 
nically as these authors when I 
learn the language. But she is still 
so opposed to all psychological help, 
and that’s part of the problem. 

She says I am self-centered; I 
am thoughtless. Would I love to 
think of someone else but myself; 
but I have got past the point where 
I can leave myself because I am 
still fighting inside. I am so balled 
up in my own problem that I can’t 
even look toward anyone else’s. 
Why can’t I go to a meeting and 
talk openly and take criticism with- 
out thinking that it is an attack on 
my ego or myself? 

(As is obvious, the latter part of 
this discussion went practically un- 
interrupted by me except for an 
occasional grunt to show that I had 
heard and accepted and understood. 
The time for the end of the period 
had arrived and, almost as though 
he were making a great confession, 
he said, as he left, two very signi- 
ficant things.) 

Bill. You know why my wife is 
opposed? When she had our first 
child, some crazy preacher came 
over. He had been in a mental hos- 
pital, as chaplain, and knew too 
much psychology for his own good. 
Anyhow, he told her that I was 
very sick and that she shouldn’t be 
having a baby because it would dis- 
turb me. Now that sounds crazy, 
doesn’t it? But you can pretty well 
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guess that she doesn’t want to dab- 
ble with preachers who know any 
psychology. (Then, this at end) 
But we are making progress! 


PASTOR’S COMMENTS 


I have not attempted to make my- 
self sound purposely ridiculous in 
the replies I have reported, al- 
though they do sound rather inept. 
The only defense, I suspect, would 
be that they did not stop the dy- 
namic process by which this man is 
beginning to come to insight about 
himself, and, in the actions that 
have followed, he has made some 
remarkable gains. 


CONSULTANTS’ COMMENTS 
EARLY THE PASTOR shows 


that he practices the art of making 


his point by allowing his hearer to 
make it. This is good counseling; 
but a dependent person like Bill 

may not always appreciate it and 
may protest by holding up progress. 
Still, even a lack of appreciation 
such as this can provide an excel- 
lent emotional starting point. 

The pastor has had specific train- 
ing and can call many of his own 
errors; but why does he make an 
apology in his closing comments 
about his own techniques? 

Before Bill comes on stage, the 
protests against the cheap and the 
pseudo might, with profit, be 
slipped under a microscope. Among 
professionals, pastors are often ex- 
hibit A, when there is the need to 
illustrate “lay understanding.” And 
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the best of these professionals know 
that, in this business of authentic 
self-understanding, a really well- 
read, well-problemed, and _ well- 
trounced client is often in front of 
the man he has come to see. 

Bill wanted to start with the book 
and with his own underlined selec- 
tions. He may have been attempt- 
ing to manage the interview (there 
is other evidence of this), or he may 
have done it to seek the protection 
of a mirror. We often discern, de- 
scribe, berate, and even yearn over 
the image that we see there; but the 
image is still not ourselves. Bill’s 
emotional investment in the book, 
however, would have been an ex- 
cellent place to begin. 

Bill does intellectualize, general- 
ize, and say things too fast to be 
aware of their full meaning. And 
in his efforts to find the word, the 
key, the one idea, there is a magic 
wish—to do things without going 
through the long processes of doing, 
to have them done by outside 
powers (several of his illustrations 
leave him passive), to oversimplify, 
to manipulate. 

Concerning the “over the brink” 
passage, I wonder what would have 
happened had the pastor drawn, 
casually and on scrap paper, a 
waterfall leading down to. “mental 
institutions” with Bill as “X” some- 
where upstream? Would there have 
been talk actual dynamics, or 
would Bill have backed away from 
melodrama? 

Part way through, Bill swings on 
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books. He had begun by praising 
but, perhaps because the pastor-au- 
thority hadn’t recognized the book- 
authority nor Bill’s selected wisdom 
and had even hinted at escapism 
(the pastor’s second and third re- 
plies), Bill may have been getting 
after the pastor. 

Bill’s pauses at times seem to be 
strategy pauses rather than quan- 
dary ones, with all that this implies. 

The one explosive emergence is 
impatience: wanting the inner mat- 
ter cleared up at once, application, 
and the results of application pres- 
ent in short-cut fashion. This linked 
to the magic touch shows again in 
the darting toward childhood with 
the buried one-event possibility; the 
pus-pocket there to be lanced by 
one skillful stroke. 

The pastor does well to keep away 
from a discussion of the book or of 
Bill’s problems; and, perhaps be- 
cause of this, toward the close of the 
interview, Bill is able to give a 
verbalization of his deeper needs 
with a clarity that suggests emotion. 

It is of interest that the wife ap- 
pears just at the point where the 
talk is about the authority figures. 
Bill has probably used his wife as a 
followed-around-the-house _ listener 
and, pushed by the minutae of fam- 
ily life, she hasn’t always given full 
attention. Nor has she seen results. 
If this is psychology, she might 
have said, let’s stay away from it; 
for it seems to be an excuse for not 
doing. The statement that the dis- 
like was due to the chaplain is a 
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little lame. His wife probably 
knew, at weary firsthand and in her 
own terms, what the chaplain was 
trying to say to her. Still, and we 
mustn’t miss this: Bill does try to 
explain and even to defend her and 
identify himself with her. 

If Bill comes for another inter- 
view, I would suggest a gentle, stub- 
born, tactful holding to the emo- 
tions in and behind the easy, in- 
tellectual talk. Bill needs the wall 
a little closer to his back. 

—Joun Dixon Copp, Dakota Wes- 
leyan University, Mitchell, S.D. 


THE SITUATION encountered 
by the pastor who reports this ap- 
pears in almost every intensive 
counseling relationship. People read 
psychological material for a variety 
of different emotional reasons: (1) 
to identify with the counselor; (2) 
to find a way of disagreeing with or 
being hostile toward the counselor; 
(3) to attempt to speed up the 
counseling process (this is some- 
times a way of expressing hostility). 

These situations can easily be- 
come non-therapeutic because ideas 
are intellectually discussed and there 
is avoidance of intense emotional 
problems of the person who needs 
help. When this occurs the person 
who seeks help really separates him- 
self from his dilemma, and the 
counselor assists in the separation. 
He often makes gains in his head, 
while his heart still suffers. 

A counselor has no alternative 
but to deal with this kind of ma- 
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terial in interviews. Yet, it becomes 
highly important that focus is main- 
tained on the emotions. This is ac- 
complished by avoiding comments 
on the ideas, and by indicating to 
the client that there are deeper feel- 
ings involved. 

I usually suggest very directly 
that there is really no psychological 
magic in counseling. We are two 
human beings relating to each other 
at our depths. The problem emo- 
tions can be the content of the coun- 
seling relationship, rather than the 
(often) obsessive intellectual ideas 
which may be psychologically or 
theologically expressed. 

In this reported contact it would 
have been therapeutically sound for 
the pastor to point out to Bill how 
he uses psychological reading both 
to express feelings and as defense. 

In regard to the emotional prob- 
lems of Bill as seen in this inter- 
view, there is evidence that he is 
trying intellectually to justify him- 
self for dealing with many neurotic 
and basic human problems in a pas- 
toral care relationship. He seems to 
some degree to have become in- 
volved in the counseling relation- 
ship in order to express and work 
out his hostility toward his wife. 

This is seen clearly at the end of 
the interview. The pastor would do 
well to assist Bill in dealing with 
this emotional issue. He can work 
with it as it now appears; or, if he 
waits, the hostility will no doubt 
be transferred to him. 

His desire to see a psychiatrist 
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may well be an expression of hos- 
tility toward the pastor. The notes 
give the impression that the pastor 
moves on the surface with Bill and 
misses the deeper emotional con- 
fusion. Yet, the fact that Bill does 
bring out his feelings suggests that 
a relationship of depth is in process. 

We can wonder how much of 
Bill’s confusion is basically human 
or existential, and how much is 
neurotic? In terms of pastoral care 
procedure this question is impor- 
tant. 

I have found it helpful to clarify 
by reference to religious symbols, 
biblical and in experience. When 
a pastor is willing to experience 
with feeling the depth of human- § 
ness with a counselee, meaningful 
salvation is experienced and re- 
vealed. The answers (salvation) 
come not through psychological or 
religious sophistication and identi- 
fication, but through genuine self- 
acceptance of the total person. 

The neurotic problems are 
worked through with the same 
depth of feeling and in the same re- 
lationship, but with a different 
focus. The neurotic defenses pro- 
tect a person from experiencing the 
threatening feelings directly. It is | 
necessary for the two to break 
through the defenses in order that 
the actual feelings, such as Bill’s 
guilt, and hostility, can be expressed 
deeply in the accepting relationship. 
—J. L. Ceparear, chaplain, Cali- 

fornia Youth Authority, Sacra- 

mento, Calif. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


How to provide hetfer parsonages 


A PANEL 


The Ideal Parsonage 


By DON S. FLEMING 
Formerly pastor of the Methodist 
Church in Sanger, Calif. 


Ww HAT KIND of dwelling 
should the minister live in? 

Should the parson be pampered 
with an extra bathroom? 

Is the minister’s wife entitled to 
an automatic dishwasher and a 
deep freeze? 

The writer has lived in all kinds 
of parsonages, ranging from a re- 
built stable to a variety of “rental- 
hand-me-downs” furnished by con- 
gregations who didn’t care. 

Logical reasoning suggests that 
the preacher and his family ought 
to be housed at least as adequately 
as the average family in his congre- 
gation. 

But has the time come when such 
an answer to the parson’s housing 
dilemma is no longer sufficient? 
Facts reveal that demands made 
upon a minister’s family in an age 
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of scientific exploration are more 
unusual than those made upon the 
average family; and, therefore, the 
minister’s house must have facili- 
ties to meet the needs of his profes- 
sion in this new age. 

A beginning of the answer to this 
problem was made in 1950, when as 
a result of a questionnaire sent to 
every pastor and his local parsonage 
committee in the California-Nevada 
Conference, a conference parsonage 
survey committee submitted a blue- 
print for an ideal parsonage. The 
blueprint was published in the Con- 
ference Journal as a recommenda- 
tion of minimum requirements for 
churches which planned to build 
new parsonages or negotiate for 
better ones. 

As a result of this survey, when 
the Sanger Methodist Church, 
which I once served, had its par- 
sonage damaged by an earthquake, 
they built a new one which dupli- 
cated the recommendations. It pro- 
vided three large bedrooms, a well- 
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appointed kitchen, a living room 
large enough to entertain 50 parish 
guests, and a home study, which 
can be used for counseling. This is 
one of the newest innovations for a 
parsonage. A double bath, two-car 
garage, attractive breezeway, and 
an automatic sprinkling system 
complete the parsonage property. 


In addition to voluntary labor and 
the purchase of the front door by 
the local Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship, about $27,000 was spent for 
materials, labor, and interest. Furni- 
ture, carpeting, and drapes costing 
almost $2,000 were furnished by the 
church. Adding the value of the 
lot, this property is worth $32,500. 


Parsonage Standards 


By DANIEL M. SCHORES, JR. 


Pastor, the Methodist Church in 
Cabool, Mo. 


&G 
Livasurry” is really the key 


word, and the standards of livabil- 
ity vary all the way from wood 
stoves to air-conditioning units. 
With the leadership of the Town 
and Country Commission, the St. 
Louis Conference has now com- 
pleted an extensive study of parson- 
age conditions within its bounds. 
Questionnaires distributed some- 
time ago furnished the statistical 
basis for the standardizing proce- 
dure now in progress. A mimeo- 
graphed booklet was published for 
the annual conference to summarize 
the findings, to explain the grading 
procedure, and to list each parson- 
age’s grade along with 20- to 30- 
word descriptions of the property, 
its condition, and its furnishings. 
Although we have not finalized 
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any categories, all parsonages are 
divided into four classes according 
to their condition, adequacy, and 
furnishings. 

Starting at the bottom, grade C 
is substandard, inadequate housing 
—16 per cent of our parsonages are 
in this class. Included here are par- 
sonages without running water, in- 
door bath, or heating facilities. J 
Wood and coal stoves make a home [| 
substandard, as does only one bed- 
room. A few parsonages are placed 
in this class because of a general, 
run-down condition due to numer- | 
ous minor faults or constant neglect. | 

Grade B, representing about 30 
per cent of eur conference parson- 
ages, includes those with four or 
more of the following minor faults: 
over 50 years old; four rooms or 
less; only two bedrooms; hand- 
tended furnace; no garage or stor- 
age space. 

“Fair” or “poor” physical condi- 
tion; no kitchen cooking stove; no 
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refrigerator; poor or inadequate 
closet space; no yard or play space. 

Lacking hardwood floors, rugs, 
or some floor covering; lacking win- 
dow blinds, shades, drapes, or cur- 
tains; poor roof condition; inade- 
quate landscaping; room interiors 
in poor condition; room size inade- 
quate; inadequate insurance. 

These conditions represent a be- 
low-average home, according to the 
findings of the questionnaire. 

Grade AA has been reserved for 
those parsonages meeting high 
standards; and only 5 per cent of 
our parsonages rate here. All the 
following requirements had to be 
met: 

New construction within the past 
15 years 

At least three bedrooms 

Central, automatic heating 

A bath for each floor 

Basement, utility room, or stor- 
age space 





Stove and refrigerator furnished 
Hardwood floors or rugs pro- 
vided 

Shades, blinds, drapes, or curtains 
in most rooms 

Within a half-mile of the church 

Adequate landscaping and play 
space 

General physical condition “excel- 
lent” 

Room interiors in good repair. 

All remaining parsonages, or 
about 49 per cent, were considered 
Grade A. 

Generally, churches are pleased to 
know where they stand in compari- 
son with others and what is ex- 
pected of them. Pastors are hopeful 
for improvements. 

The general opinion is well ex- 
pressed by a pastor of several years’ 
service: “This is an excellent idea of 
seeking a standard for parsonages 
in this conference. We should have 
had this long ago.” 


Caring for the Parsonage 


By HAROLD E. DAYTON 
Pastor, the Methodist Church in 
LeSueur, Minn. 


Havine adequate housing and 
furnishings for the minister and his 
family are essential. However, with- 
out proper care this property will 
soon devaluate. 

The Methodist Discipline (para- 
graphs 145.6; 246.7) provides for a 
JANI 
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parsonage committee. Its duty is to 
see that the parsonage is insured 
and properly maintained; that it 
remains well equipped, livable, and 
attractive. 

But the minister is also respon- 
sible for the parsonage. These gen- 
eral suggestions may be a guide for 
the parsonage family: 

1. Plumbing, painting, and other 
repairs should be cared for at his 
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expense when the minister’s family 
or pets are responsible for damages. 

2. The congregation likes to see 
the parsonage; therefore, open 
house should be observed from 
time to time. 

A minister moving from a 
charge should leave his successor 
lists of whom to call in case of 
emergencies and where to find in- 
structional booklets or other direc- 
tions for operating and repairing 
parsonage equipment. 

An annual review by the parson- 
age committee on property inspec- 
tions, repairs, replacements, and 
general conditions will help insure 
adequate facilities for the minister 
and his family. Here are suggested 
questions for the committee at the 
quarterly conference: 

1. Has a parsonage committee 
been appointed as provided for by 
the Discipline? 

2. Has this committee met during 
the year and inspected the parson- 
age to determine what repairs are 
necessary? How often? 

3. Does the building and equip- 
ment meet conference standards for 
the parsonage home? If not, what 
is being done to make the house 
meet these standards? 

4. When was the parsonage last 
decorated: Kitchen? Living room? 
Dining room? Bedrooms? Study? 
Entrance halls? Bathrooms? 

5. What is the condition of the 
floors of the house? 

6. Is there a central heating system 
in the house? Does it heat ade- 
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quately? When was it last in- 
spected, cleaned, and repaired? If 
it is a forced air heating system, 
when were the filters last changed? 
Is the house insulated? 

7. Has the electrical wiring in the 
house been inspected? When? Is it 
adequate to meet state and local 
standards? Are there sufficient out- 
lets in all rooms? (If not, tell what 
is being done to correct this.) 

8. Does the house meet state and 
local fire safety standards? When 
was it last inspected for fire safety? 
Are there any fire extinguishers in 
the house? When last inspected ? 

9. What is the condition of the out- 
side of the house: Paint? When 
last painted? Roof? Gutters? Win- 
dows? Storm windows? Screens? 
Chimney? Garage? 

10. What repairs are needed for the 
parsonage? List them, giving the 
priority that is placed on each. 

11. What equipment in the house 
is owned by the church: Stove? Re- 
frigerator? Water heater? Office 
furniture? Other? When was this 
equipment last inspected? Does 
any of it need repairs? 

12. W hat is the value of the parson- 
age? How much insurance is car- 
ried on the building? What is the 
value of the furnishings owned by 
the church? Are they insured? For 
what amount? Is the insurance cov- 
erage adequate? 

13. What financial provision is 
made for the upkeep of the parson- 
age? How much do you feel is nec- 
essary for repairs and replacement? 
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Pastoral Care 





are 


LAY ASSISTANTS 
the 


answer? 


By HAROLD L. FAIR 


Two pastors offer their methods of getting more church work 
done by developing lay responsibility. 


An ARTICLE in Life magazine 
several months ago pondered the 
question of an overworked minis- 
try. In the article Wesley Shrader 
concluded that each church should 
provide a full-time pastor for each 
500 persons, to avoid overwork. 

But a systematic plan of using 
laymen in his ministry has been car- 
ried on for more than three years 
by Charles Floyd Murphy, pastor of 
Walnut Hills-Avondale Methodist 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

He asks selected laymen to offer 


Harold L. Fair is editor of Adult 
Student and Adult Bible Course in 
the editorial division, Methodist 
Board of Education. He was for a 
short while attached to the staff of 
the New CurisTiAN ADVOCATE. 
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a month of their time. They are 
given careful orientation, which in- 
cludes a review of fundamentals of 
faith, the organization, practices 
and beliefs of The Methodist 
Church, and reading assignments. 
Then the layman is prepared to as- 
sist the minister in many of his 
regular duties. 

The layman starts by helping 
with the Sunday service. He leads 
the worship and speaks all words 
except those of the pastoral prayer 
and the sermon. Then he stands at 
the door to greet the worshipers 
as they leave. 

During the week he calls on the 
sick in hospitals as well as in homes. 
Shut-ins are visited, too. Daily,sthe 
minister and his lay assistant for the 
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month talk over problems, calls, and 
matters of concern to the program 
of the church. 

More than 45 laymen have given 
a month or two-weeks time to this 
sort of ministry. The group has in- 
cluded lawyers, engineers, adminis- 
trators—professional men in many 
fields. 

This plan, fully consistent with 
the Protestant idea of the priesthood 
of all believers, gives the laity a 
closer view of responsibility and the 
satisfactions of the ministry. Since 
Dr. Murphy started the plan more 
than 35 churches have written to 
him for details. 


One minister, who was con- 
fronted with this problem, adapted 


the article’s conclusions into a plan 


for multiple lay ministry. More 
than 1,000 miles away, another min- 
ister was developing a similar plan 
to help laymen feel a part of the 
whole church’s activity. 

Hartwell Daley, pastor of Pleas- 
ant Street Methodist Church, 
Waterville, Me., felt that properly 
trained laymen might just as well 
share some of the minister’s duties. 
Lay speakers and licensed preachers, 
who could form the bases for such 
a plan, he reasoned, are already 
provided for in the structure of The 
Methodist Church. 

Mr. Daley selected 12 members 
(the number had no significance), 
11 men and one woman, who 
showed leadership possibilities and 
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who had above-average interest in 
church activities. He interviewed 
each one personally, asking if he 
would be willing to devote time and 
effort to lay-ministerial duties. 

The plan the pastor worked out 
provided for a study schedule 
which the group meets once a 
month for biblical study of the dis- 
ciples and apostles and for prayer. 
Also, each person receives a paid 
subscription to THe New Cnuris- 
TIAN. Apvocate, which acquaints 
him with the minister’s problems 
and church methods and helps him 
to feel a part of the church leader- 
ship. These problems and methods 
are then discussed by the group. 

In addition, the training included 
instruction and practice in assisting 
with the worship service, visiting 
newcomers and the sick, training 
church-school officers and teachers, 
and, when necessary, supplying pul- 
pits of nearby churches. When the 
initial study period was completed, 
each person selected the particular 
phase of the parish ministry in 
which he was most interested. Mr. 
Daley then provided specialized 
training in these areas. 

About the same time, Robert A. 
W. Bruehl, pastor of Grace Meth- 
odist Church, Blue Island, Il. de- 
vised a similar program. His plan 
for lay assistants grew out of an in- 
creased work load and a desire to 
lead laymen into a more complete, 
sympathetic knowledge of a min- 
ister’s work. He wanted to stimul- 
late lay interest by emphasizing the 
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meaning of churchmanship, to give 
them the feeling of having a major 
role in the church’s work, and to 
help them understand through ex- 
perience the opportunities and fail- 
ures of the ministry. He felt this 
plan would help laymen to appre- 
ciate by participation what they 
were taking for granted as spec- 
tators. 

Mr. Bruehl’s first step was to in- 
vite a carefully selected group of 
men to a meeting at which he ex- 
plained the proposed program and 
emphasized its voluntary basis. He 
outlined specific responsibilities, 
pointing out that their work would 
supplement, not substitute for, that 
of the pastor. Then those who were 
not interested or were unable to 
participate in the plan were given 
the opportunity to leave. 

The outlined responsibilities of 
the lay assistant were to serve two 
weeks by reading the Scripture les- 
son and receiving the offering at 
the Sunday morning worship serv- 
ices and to make six pastoral calls 
during this time. These calls were: 
two on the sick, two on prospective 
members, and two on inactive fami- 
lies. They did not call on the 
seriously ill, since this type of call 
requires more experience. 

At the group training session Mr. 
Bruehl suggested how the calls on 
the sick were to be made, what to 
say, and what not to say. He dis- 
cussed the calls on inactive mem- 
bers and prospects, telling the lay 
assistants what these people might 
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be thinking and how to reply to 
their many objections and excuses. 

The last week of the month, Mr. 
Bruehl invites to his study the two 
men who will be his assistants the 
following month. They go through 
the duties and responsibilities again. 
Then he takes the two men into the 
sanctuary to rehearse reading the 
Scripture lessons and receiving the 
offering. (He discovered that, 
though the men attended worship 
regularly and thought they under- 
stood every movement made dur- 
ing the service, they were actually 
amazed at all the details necessary 
to make a worship service proceed 
smoothly.) 

These three ministers are enthusi- 
astic about the possibilities of this 
plan. Here are some of the advan- 
tages they list: discovery of new 
talent that had not previously been 
recognized; an awakened sense of 
Christian fellowship between mem- 
bers of the congregation and the 
lay assistants and the minister; 
greater appreciation of the meaning 
and importance of worship; more 
calls are being made on the mem- 
bership than was previously possi- 
ble; the minister is gaining invalu- 
able fellowship with his new co- 
workers; and some may be led to 
a long-delayed decision to enter 
fulltime ministry. 

Adaptations of a multiple lay 
ministry may come increasingly to 
the aid of overworked persons, and 
its potential for use in rural parishes 


has yet to be fully developed. 
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World Parish 


Protestantism Grows in Africa 


By NEWELL SNOW BOOTH 


Can the tide in Africa be turned toward Christ? 
That is Protestantism’s challenge, and 
Bishop Booth believes progress is being made. 


Douvste and double again! 
That has been the story of Prot- 
estantism in Africa the last quarter- 
century. 

What has been revealed in the 
statistics of the Africa Central Con- 
ference of The Methodist Church is 
typical of much of the continent. 
The work in the five conferences of 
that Central Conference had in- 
creased so rapidly that the 1956 
General Conference authorized di- 
vision of the area and election of a 
second bishop to help in supervi- 
sion of the work. 

I have been assigned to the Elisa- 
bethville Area comprising the two 
Congo conferences—but I find to 
my amazement that I have more 
missionaries, more African minis- 
ters, more congregations in these 
two conferences than I found in all 
five in 1944, when I started as 


Newell Snow Booth, missionary 
bishop in Africa since 1944, now 
serves the new Eltsabethville Area, 
created when the Africa territory was 


divided because of Methodist growth. 
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bishop for all of Africa except 
North Africa and Liberia. And 
Ralph Dodge—the new bishop 
who has been assigned to Angola, 
Southeast Africa, and Rhodesia, has 
more than I do. More than doubled 
in 12 years! 

In 1941, as organizing secretary 
for the interdenominational Africa 
Conference held at Westerville, I 
prepared statistics which showed 
that the Protestant community in 
Africa had doubled in the preceding 
15 years. Present information indi- 
cates that the figures of 1941 have 
been doubled again for the whole 
continent. 

But the importance of Protestant- 
ism in Africa cannot be judged 
merely by statistics, even though the 
percentages of adherence in the var- 
ious countries are amazing when 
one compares them with those in 
other parts of the world. 

At a recent session of the Africa 
Central Conference, the Belgian 
governor of the Katanga Province 
spoke to a great mass meeting in 
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praise of the contribution that Prot- 
estantism had made in the Congo. 
He mentioned especially The Meth- 
odist Church, which he had known 
best during his 25 years as a gov- 
ernment official in the Katanga 
Province. 

He had seen it in the rural com- 
munities around Kanene. He had 
seen its growing influence in the 
exploding population of Elisabeth- 
ville. He notes its compassion in 
medical work, its awakening of in- 
telligence in educational programs, 
its strengthening of moral fiber in 
its fellowship, its spiritual contri- 
bution to the formation of an ad- 
vancing people. 

The only two Africans from the 
great Katanga Province on the 
powerful advisory council to the 
governor-general of the Congo are 
Protestants. One of them is perhaps 
the most influential chief in the 
whole region. Constantly he is be- 
ing given increased authority by the 
government. 

A leader of the largest mining 
company in Central Africa says 
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that, whenever possible, he chooses 
Protestant workers. He is the head 
of the personnel and social work of 
his company and has spent 30 years 
in the country. When he was asked 
why he preferred Protestants he re- 
plied that they had greater stability 
and initiative, largely due to the se- 
lective processes of our schools and 
churches. 

These comments are so different 
from the unthinking statement that 
Christianity and education “spoil 
the native”—statements made even 
by responsible people who have rea- 
son to know better. One is forced 
to compare the words of this great 
industrial leader with the phrase of 
Stuart Cloete, quoted by Life: 
have found that except for those 
trained by the Catholics, the mis- 
sions seem not to have produced 
satisfactory or trustworthy con- 
verts. This at least is the consensus 
among those who have employed 
mission boys.” His consensus must 
have been taken within his own 
prejudices! R 

The opinions of government and 
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industrial leaders mentioned above 
are also far from the attitude of 
writers who seem to feel that they 
can describe the situation in Africa 
today with practically no mention 
of the work and life of the Protes- 
tant churches. That has been done 
in several “Special Africa Issues” of 
popular magazines. 

Much nearer to the truth is the 
statement in the Saturday Review 
special issue (May 2, 1953): “A 
judgment concerning Africa which 
did not take into account the impact 
which religious teaching has 
brought to that continent could eas- 
ily miscalculate the underlying 
forces now seeking expression 
throughout Africa.” 

The importance of Protestantism 
in Africa is not so much in the 
amazing statistical history as in the 
fact that the Church has had a 
rapidly growing edge ever since the 
day when, in 1737, the Moravian, 
George Schmidt, arrived in the 
Cape Colony and _ started work 
among the Hottentots. The growth 
has accelerated through almost all 
of the 220 years since. The growth 
has been aptly described: “double 
and double again!” 

Nor is the real importance the 
present position of leadership in 
primary education, outstanding 
contributions in literature and lan- 
guage, experimentation in agricul- 
tural education, or the circles of 
spiritual influence reaching out 
from hundreds of thousands of 


local church fellowships. 
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The importance of Protestantism 
in Africa is the look to the future 
as it seeks to translate its ideals of 
abundant living for all, of radical 
brotherhood of people in the fam- 
ily of God, of stabilizing inner ex- 
perience of the individual with 
God, of ethical principles of con- 
duct and stewardship, into the win- 
ning of whole peoples to the way 
of Christ. 

To do that, it faces the tremen- 
dous task which calls for the co- 
operation of the whole Western 
world in the provision of adequate 
opportunities for higher education 
in every field. At the present time 
practically no schools of higher 
learning exist in the whole of Cen- 
tral Africa. 

Trained African leadership in the 
ministry, in education, and in every 
other walk of life is absolutely es- 
sential. Also, the Protestant church 
must find ways to have an effective 
ministry in the massed populations 
of mushrooming cities, while at the 
same time maintaining the central 
place of the Christian Church in the 
rural community. 

In the words of Edwin Mark- 
ham, and the image of his “man 
with the hoe,” Africa is “breaking 
the silence of centuries.” That man 
can speak for Christ in the “Parlia- 
ment of Man,” if the Protestant 
churches are in Africa with all their 
resources during the years that lie 
ahead. 

In the episcopal address to the 
Africa Central Conference, I said 
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that we know something of the tre- 
mendous problems we face in 
Atrica. 

The people are less than 10 per 
cent literate, revolutionary changes 
in economy under industrialization, 
the breakdown of family and clan 
restraints because of movements of 
populations, frustrations as desires 
are stimulated far beyond resource, 
the far-reaching experiments that 
different races are making in living 
together, the stirrings under the re- 
of rising potentialities, 
inequitable distribution of land, 
diversities of languages, almost 
complete absence of opportunities 


striction 


AFRICANS ARE 





for higher education, lack of litera- 
ture, a church growing faster than 
it can be adequately trained or sta- 
bilized—these are the problems. 

Yet, as we face the future, we find 
an amazing response to the Gospel, 
an insatiable hunger for education, 
an emerging laity and ministry of 
consecration and initiative, an op- 
portunity for the Church to make a 
corporate witness in thousands of 
communities in this time of radical 
change, and prepare persons— 
trained, stable, worthy of respect— 
who can be trusted and who may 
be counted upon to help turn the 
tide in Africa toward Christ. 


ON THE MOVE 


By train and truck, by boat and on foot, they come streaming into 
the towns and cities, the mines, plantations, and factories. Some even 
come by air, for up in Ruanda-Urundi, east of the Belgian Congo, 
there are hardy mountain tribes with a surplus of young men eager for 
work but too far away from the mines of Katanga to get there easily 
in any other way. So the companies provide free air transport. 

These moving throngs are today’s great challenge to the Church. 
Some are Christians when they set out, for the Church is deeply planted 
in Africa’s villages, and thousands of young people have grown up 
under the influence of devoted pastors and God-fearing parents. In the 
cities they will face whole new levels of experience that will test their 
faith, and the Church must find and help them in their time of need. 

Other thousands go to the towns with no such background. They, too, 
must be reached with the Gospel and won into the fellowship of God’s 
people. This is the task of the city church, a task vast beyond measure, 
complex, difficult, and challenging. Out of its work today must come 
not only Africa’s Christian city folk of tomorrow, but also a new tri- 
umphant experience of Christ’s lordship in the whole of life, binding 
all together, city and country alike, in one life-sharing fellowship. 


Here is the story of Africa’s moving peoples and their church. 
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—GroRGE WAYLAND CARPENTER in Africans on the Move 
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Architecture & Building 


By ANTHONY FERRARA 


This listing of specific provisions in 


church-and-architect contracts can 


guide your building program plans. 


A CONGREGATION embark- 
ing on a building program will find 
that, if they have commissioned a 
well-qualified architect, he will lead 
them through the details of all con- 
tracts involved; it is the architect 
who draws them. Since contracts 
differ, what I am offering is only 
the usual procedure. 


Church and Architect 


There is, first, the contract be- 
tween the church and the commis- 
sioned architect. This contract has 
two parts. The first part carries the 
agreement from sketches to when 


Anthony Ferrara is a Washington, 


D.C. architect and vice president of 
the Church Architectural Guild. 
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Know Your 
Church Building 
Contracts 


the bid is received from the gen- 
eral contractor. This is called “de- 
sign service.” The second part goes 
into effect the day the general con- 
tractor begins construction and lasts 
one year after the day final pay- 
ment is made to him. However, 
both parts of the contract are tied 
together as one document and one 
complete service. 

The architect binds himself by 
the contract to produce preliminary 
studies and sketches, general work- 
ing drawings, and complete detailed 
specifications. He also binds him- 
self to furnish the services of state- 
licensed mechanical, electrical, and 
structural engineers without addi- 
tional cost to the church. Some 
architects prefer to specify a fee for 
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their services and an additional fee 
for all engineers used in producing 
plans and specifications, and for the 
inspection of construction. 

The trustees of the church bind 
themselves to furnish the architect 
with a complete and accurate sur- 
vey of the building site prep: ired by 
a licensed surveyor or engineer. The 
survey will include the grades and 
lines of streets, pavements, and ad- 
joining properties; the rights; re- 
easement, boundaries, 
and contours of the building site; 
and full information as to sewer, 
water, gas, and electrical service. 
The owner is to pay for boring and 
test pits and for chemical, mechani- 
cal, or other tests when required. 

Other provisions of the church- 
and-architect contract are that the 
architect will furnish reasonably ac- 
curate preliminary estimates on the 
cost of the work; but he does not 
guarantee the accuracy of such esti- 
mates. Such prints and copies of 
drawings and specifications as may 
be delivered by the architect to the 
church are to be the property of the 
owner, whether the work for which 
they are made be carried out or not. 

ll disputes under the contract may 
be submitted to arbitration at the 
choice of either party. 

Neither the church nor the archi- 
tect can assign, sublet, or transfer 
their interest in the agreement with- 
out the written consent of the other. 

Every contract should have a time 
limit. The period may run from 
three to five years, with a possibility 


strictions, 
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in writing. This clause is necessary 
because of changing economic con- 
ditions. An equitable fee for archi- 
tectural service when the contract 
is drawn may be inadequate five 
years later. 

Payment to the architect is ar- 
ranged so that three-fourths of his 
total fee is paid when he completes 
the design service. However, the de- 
sign fee is usually paid in two parts: 
one-fourth when the church ap- 
proves the preliminary drawings, 


and the balance when working 
drawings and_ specifications are 


completed. The fee is based on an 
assumed estimate cost. 

If the church has taken and re- 
ceived bids, the design fee is based 
on the lowest bona fide bid. The in- 
spection and administration fee, 
which is equal to one-fourth of the 
total fee, is payable by installments 
to the architect at the time that pay- 
ments are made to the general con- 
tractor. These payments of fees are 
ratioed to the percentage of com- 
pletion of the project. Since the gen- 
eral contractor guarantees material 
and workmanship for one year after 
he receives final payment, the archi- 
tect in turn remains in service to 
the church for one year following 
the final payment to the general 
contractor. 


Church and Contractor 


The contract between church and 
general contractor, which is* also 
drawn up by the architect, contains 

P DJ 
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three documents. There is a com- 
plete set of plans constituting elec- 
trical, mechanical, structural, and 
architectural working drawings. 
The specification, which indicates 
all materials that are to be used in 
the structure, also incorporates in- 
structions to bidders, a bid form, a 
sample form of contract, general 
conditions, and special conditions. 
Finally, there is the contract form 
which is signed by the church, as 
owner, and by the general contrac- 
tor. 

The working drawings are di- 
vided into four sets of sheets: 

The architectural drawings with 
the first sheet are the plot plan, 
which shows the location and posi- 
tion of the building; new contour 
lines as adjusted around the build- 


ings, all parking areas, drives, and 
walks; areas that are to be sodded, 
and areas that are to be seeded, and 
all other work pertaining to the 


grounds, including possible land- 
scaping and planning. 

The following sheets will show 
plans, elevations, and sections of the 
building either at 4%” or 4%” scale: 
schedule of all haieae and doors 
with symbols referring to large- 
scale details of heads, jambs, and 
sills; schedule for all rooms giving 
name and number of rooms, floor 
finish, quality of base, wainscot, if 
any, height from floor to ceiling, 
finish of walls and ceilings, and any 
other remarks necessary; large- 
scale details through all different 
exterior walls, also large-scale de- 
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tails of unusual features, such as 
outdoor bulletin boards; large-scale 
drawings of all toilets showing posi- 
tion of fixtures on plan and all four 
elevations of the room showing tile 
wainscots, position of mirrors in 
relation to the fixtures; large-scale 
details of all stairs in plans and sec- 
tions showing exact use of materials 
for treads and risers and materials 
to be used on walls and wainscot; 
details of all finished woodwork 
such as treatment in library, pas- 
tor’s study, work in chancel, and so 
on; large-scale layout of kitchen 
with complete definite position of 
all equipment, and all other neces- 
sary details peculiar to the type of 
building designed. 

The structural drawings are plans 
that show all the footings, concrete 
walls, framing plan of skeleton 
(whether concrete or steel), stress 
diagrams of all important spans 
supports, details of all connections 
between columns, and beams, and 
all other special conditions. 

The plumbing plans show the lo- 
cation of all fixtures in lavatories 
and kitchen, pipe layout, which in- 
cludes hot and cold water pipes, 
with its rising vents to roof, and the 
general flow of connection of sew- 
age. It also shows the roof drainage 
and location of downspouts. 

The mechanical plans show all 
the heating system, including all 
convectors and pipes connecting to 
them, the layout of the boiler room 
with boiler, fuel burner storage 
tanks, and so on. They show the 
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complete mechanical ventilating 
system with all the ducts that cir- 
culate the air from an air-handling 
unit. Should air conditioning be 
used, that work will be shown on 
these mechanical drawings. 

The electrical drawings show all 
light and power outlet locations, 
location of every switch and other 
controls, location of the entry into 
the building of the main power 
line, and location of all controlling 
panel boards. 

This, then, explains in part, the 
working drawing portions of the 
contract document. 


Tue SECOND part or the speci- 
fications incorporates the following 
important item in its general con- 
ditions: royalties and patents, pro- 
tection of work and property, in- 
spection of work, superintendence, 
supervision, changes in the work, 
claims for extra work, deduction 
for uncorrected work, delays and 
extension of time, correction of 
work before and after final pay- 
ment, the owner’s right to do work, 
the owner’s right to terminate con- 
tract, contractor’s right to stop 
work or terminate contract, applica- 
tions for payments, certificates of 


payments, payments withheld, con- 
tractor’s liability insurance, owner’s 
liability insurance, fire insurance, 
guarantee bonds, damages, liens, as- 
signments, mutual responsibility of 
contracts, separate contracts, sub- 
contracts, relation of contractor’s 
and sub-contractor, architect’s sta- 
tus, architect’s decision, arbitration. 

There are other items that cannot 
be mentioned for reasons of space. 
The special conditions amend the 
general conditions to fit the project. 

The contract form, or the agree- 
ment between the church as the 
owner and the general contractor, 
binds all three documents as one 
contract. Further, it defines the 
scope of the work, states the time of 
completion, gives the contract sum, 
and specifies payments according to 
the progress of work. Acceptance of 
the building by the church and final 
payment is clearly spelled out. 

The guarantee bond as men- 
tioned above means that the gen- 
eral contractor will furnish a per- 
formance bond and a labor- and- 
material bond, each to be in the 
amount of 100 per cent of the con- 
tract price respectively. Also, this 
bond coverage extends to one year 
after final payment is made to the 
general contractor. 


Food for Thought 


A supermarket’s simply what 
You find you're in the midst of 
When you remember you forgot 


Which needs you made a list of. 
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—Lois F. Pastry 
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Good Music When 


You See It 


By MAX MILLER 


Reprinted from Kairos (May, 1957) 


The outline of a hymn 
on paper tells much 
about its composition. 


My MUSICAL experience can 
find little to equal the thrill I feel 
when a great hymn is well sung. 
Yet I sympathize with a distin- 
guished musical friend who de- 
plores the bad music in some of our 
hymns. With him, I find it difficult 
to concentrate on the religious val- 
ues in a hymn when the music is 
bad. The hymn must be musically 
good, and it must be sung with a 
sense of its meaning: full of move- 
ment in the bass, in the melody, and 
in the harmony. 

Suggest to many people that a 


Max Miller is assistant professor of 
organ and church music at Boston 
University College of Music and 
organist of Marsh Chapel. 
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favorite hymn-tune is inadequate 
and you run head-on into a kind of 
musical fundamentalism that insists 
that a certain set of words must be 
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Eyssissociated with a given tune. Asso- 
fee ciation—this is the secret of relating 
Fae. 
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ines and words. Long associations, 

»yme of which may have an emo- 
gional residue that is difficult to 

mr separate from a hymn, may be re- 
+ sponsible for the attachments. 

No one would want to spoil a 
good song fest in which popular 
tunes and words are the happy, ce- 
menting factor in a fellowship, rich 
with memories and associations that 
are recalled by a tune and by words 
as no other memory can be recalled. 
There is a place for indulging in 
this musical nostalgia, but the place 
is not a service of worship. 

Hymn tunes must stand by them- 
selves musically. Snatches and ex- 
tractions from “great music” are 
likely to be like anything else 
“snatched” or “extracted.” They are 
orphaned from their context, incom- 
plete, and abandoned. 

To extract 16 bars from a sym- 
phony, string quartet, or tone poem 
is to do violence to the purpose of 
the theme; and to repeat these same 
bars four or five times for successive 
verses is a musical distortion that 
can only be distasteful to anyone 
with musical sensitivity. Borrowing 
is an evasion for the church com- 
poser as it is for any other artist. 

Western musical notation, is 
graphic; that is, much can be told 
about a composition by its visual 
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Unbroken Tradition 


Following in the steps of Charles 
Wesley, Methodists are authors of 
four “first choice” hymns selected in 
recent years by the Hymn Society of 
America. They are “Hope of the 
World,” by Dr. Georgia Harkness; 
“O Master, Who in Days of Youth,” 
by the Rev. H. Glen Lanier; “O Jesus 
Christ, To Thee May Hymns Be Ris- 
ing,” by the Rev. Bradford G. Web- 
ster; and “The Divine Gift,” by Miss 
Sarah E. Taylor. 

Miss Harkness’ hymn was one of 
500 entered for use at the Evanston 
assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in 1954. Being sung at the 
“Festival of Faith” in Chicago’s 
Soldier Field, its introduction before 
an audience of more than 100,000 per- 
sons was probably the greatest of any 
hymn. Her rural hymn, “God of the 
Fertile Fields,” presented at the 1955 
Methodist Town and Country Con- 
ference, also won a farst choice award. 
She is professor of applied theology 
at the Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Calif., and a well-known 
author of books of theology. 

Besides his first choice hymn, “O 
Master, Who in Days of Youth,” a 
hymn for youth prepared for the 
United Christian Youth Movement, 
Mr. Lanier’s “O Christ of Bethlehem” 
was also included in the rural series. 
He is from Charlotte, N.C., and a 
descendant of the famed Georgia poet, 
Sidney Lanier. 

The other two awards were made 
for new hymns on the city and on 
the Bible to Mr. Webster, of Smeth- 
port, Pa., and Miss Taylor, a member 
of the Primitive Methodist Church of 
Central Falls, R.I. 
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outline on paper. To cultivate a 
visual sense of music is the first 
prerequisite of a discerning connois- 
seur. There are rules, and here are 
some of them: 

1) Look well at the melody line. 
If the notes are repeated in succes- 
sion, a nonrhythmic quality is in- 
evitable. And if the notes lie high 
on the staff for a long distance, 
watch out! 

2) Drop down to the base line. 
If it suggests a pattern of three or 
four notes alternating throughout, 
harmonic movement is lacking. If it 
comes to rest on the same note in 
three out of four lines, the repeti- 
tion may get monotonous. A flow- 
ing line is always curving, even in 
music. 

3) Patterns in music—black and 
white notes—need variation. Pat- 
terns are needed in the top line as 
well as the lines underneath it, pat- 
terns that please with variation. 
Static forms are wearying in music 
as in other arts. 

With my advice freshly in mind, 
I decided to take myself seriously by 
composing some new tunes, alter- 
nates to a few that are overworked 
and that have become hackneyed. I 
have tried to incorporate musical 
principles which are valid in con- 
temporary hymn-tune writing. If I 
can stimulate a few composers to 
try their hand in this type of music, 
my counsel will have succeeded and 
my compositions will be joined by 
others that indicate a vitality in 
church music. 
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Bishop Quayle’s Bibles 
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it By SHELTON McKEAN 
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One of the finest existing Bible collections is now housed at Baker 
ic , oe ' ; 

a University, in Kansas. Miss Hattie Osborne, the curator, would 
as | rather be there than anywhere else, and she has good reasons. 
- “YY 7 
n. HAT is the oldest Bible “There is a terra-cotta cuneiform 
1¢ | you have?” visitors ask Miss Hattie _ piece, giving the biographical sketch 

Osborne, who is over 80 and proud of King Libet Ishtar, made at the 

id, § of it. But she is not nearly so proud — time of Abraham’s birth. Since our 
by } as she is of the fact that she has Bible started as a written history of 


et- | been curator of the Quayle Bible 
Collection for 37 years. Actually, it 
has been “her life” for a long while. 


She answers the oldest Bible 
M- | question with an eye-twinkle, “Our 
EL} oldest is about 4,000 years.” 
to Then she leads the inquirer to a 


sic, J glass case in an alcove of the stu- 
dent library at Baker University in 
Baldwin City, Kan. She points to 
what looks something like a mud 
pie or like an ice-cream cone, 
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the Israelites, I guess you would call 
this our oldest Bible.” 

Miss Osborne is quick to point 
out that the oldest biblical item is 
the magnificent synagogue roll, 
containing, in Hebrew, the books of 
the Law. It is three feet wide, 100 
feet long, and consists of 37 skins. 
Carved on the wooden handles of 
the cylinders are the names ofthe 
pair of meticulous copyists called 
“Cohen Jeremy” and “Cohen 
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Joseph.” (Cohen means “Rabbi.”) 
The piece probably dates from the 
9th or 10th century. 

Two Latin codices (hand writ- 
ten), dating from the 13th century 
are done on abortive parchments; 
that is, the skin of unborn lambs. 
Highly illuminated, they exemplify 
fine, painstaking workmanship over 
long years. 

Of the incunabula (those first 
infants of the printing age), there 
are 14. One, dated 1469, only 
years after the Gutenburg Bible, i 
from the E ggesteyn Press of ch 
burg, which is believed to be the 
second printing press, making this 
Bible one of the rarest in existence. 
A Rodt et Richel (1460-70) is one 
of only five known copies of this 
edition of the V ulgate Bible. 

About 1471, Nicholas de Lyra 
wrote a critical commentary of the 
biblical texts from Isaiah to Micah. 
These were incorporated into the 
1475 Nuremberg edition. It is be- 
lieved that Martin Luther used this 
commentary for the basis of his 
German translation. Among the 
numerous crude woodcuts in this 
copy is one familiar to all Chris- 
tians: the illustration of Ezekiel’s 
vision, depicting the bull, the eagle, 
the lion, and the man, now sym- 
bolic of the four Apostles. 

The frontispiece of the 1497 
Hieronymi de Pagininis carries the 
well-known woodcut of St. Peter 
carrying the keys to hell and 
heaven. When I asked w hy one key 
was four times as big as the other, 
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Miss Osborne then reminded me: 
“Broad is the way that leads to 
destruction...” (Matt. 7:13). “Nat- 
urally it would take a more im- 
pressive key to get into hell.” 


W HEN anyone asks Miss Os- 


borne how Bishop William A. 
Quayle happened to collect the 
Bibles in the first place and how she 
became identified with the collec- 
tion, she says, “It’s a long story.’ 

“The bishop collected books of 
many kinds. He was an inhabitant 
of secondhand stores. His deep in- 
terest in religion suggests why he 
specialized in Bibles. And when he 
gave this collection to Baker Univer- 
sity, which he dearly loved, he 
asked that the books be ‘ ‘always be- 
fore the eyes of the students, to the 
end that thereby they may be in- 
cited to schol arly love of books and 
deep enjoyment of them and abid- 
ing love of God.” 

Miss Osborne recalls that the 
bishop, as a young man, spent the 
first money he earned to find his 
mother’s grave in Tolhads. After 
that he poured all his resources into 
books. 

Until the 


Library of Congress 
bought the Gutenburg manuscript, 


this collection, housed in ‘steel cab- 
inets where all the students can see, 
was the best Bible collection in this 
country. 

There is a 1560 Genevan Bible, 
with its priceless maps. This: is also 
known as the “Breeches Bible” from 
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the translation of Gen. 3:7, “... and 
they sewed fig leaves together and 
made themselves breeches.’ ” A typo- 
graphical error in the Beatitudes 
may be of interest to politicians: 

“Blessed are the placemakers.” 

The English collection contains 
all of the great versions either in 
first or very early editions, and one 
of the three known Wesley versions, 
without notes. 

The copy of Wycliffe (the first 
Bible translated into English) is of 
recent date (1810), but it represents 
the first press printing, as previous 
editions were done by hand-block 
method. 

Actually, the oldest English Bible 
is the 1550 Tyndale New Testa- 
ment, the first translation made di- 
rectly from the Greek. This transla- 
tion set the pattern for phraseology 
with which most of us are familiar, 
as in the Lord’s Prayer, “Forgive 
us our trespasses” and the use of 
“love” instead of “charity” in 1 Cor. 
13. 

In editing the Matthews Bible 
(1549), a certain Thomas Becke 
took it upon himself to add many 
comments. Evidently his personal 
opinions were not appreciated, for 
this was the only edition published 
under him, and consequently, the 
Quayle copy is very rare. Sometimes 
called the “Wifebeater Bible,” it is 
more commonly known as_ the 
“Bugge Bible,” for Psalm 91 has 
this: “So that thou shalt not nede 
|need| to be afrayed [afraid| for 
any bugges by night.” 
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Miss Osborne comments: “Those 
who were fortunate enough to pos- 
sess the first Bibles were in constant 
danger of imprisonment and tor- 
ture, and having their Bibles con- 
fiscated. Most reading was done 
stealthily at night. Attracted by the 
light, came through the un- 
screened openings, and often per- 
manently injured the eyes of those 
who read the forbidden books. Just 
plain “bugs” as we know them to- 
day were a real “terror” to those 
early Bible students.” 

Miss Osborne’s favorite is the first 
edition of the King James Version, 
often known as the “He Bible” 
from the error in Ruth 3:15 which 
reads: “And he went into the citie.” 
There is also a copy of the “She 
Bible,” the second edition, which 
corrects this error. 

One of the worst mistakes is 
found in a rare Cromwellian edi- 
tion. There 1 Cor. 6:9 states: “Know 
ye not that the unrighteous shall in- 
herit the kingdom of God?” 

There is sympathy for the editor 
of the 1717 King James Version, 
commonly known as the “Vinegar” 
Bible, for in headlining Luke 20, 
the word “vinegar” is used for 
“vineyard.” So many additional er- 
rors were made by the printers that 
the book is known as a “basket- 
full” of errors, thus derisively im- 
mortalizing the poor editor, John 
Baskett. 

The American collection has a 
copy of the first Bible printed 
America in a European language. 
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Published in Germantown, Pa., the 
first and second editions were 
rapidly sold. The third was in the 
presses when the British invaded 
Germantown in 1776, destroyed the 
presses and all the remaining copies. 
This copy is one of the historical 
third edition. 


R are are the copies and frag- 
ments of the first Bible published in 
America (by Samuel Gree and 
Marmaduke Johnson at Cambridge, 
Mass.), but two of these priceless 
sheets are in the collection. Often 
called the “John Eliot” or “Indian 
Bible,” it was used by Eliot for his 
translation into the Algonquin lan- 
guage of the first Indian Bible. This 
is the only item in the entire collec- 
tion which is not and cannot be 
read, for the last person who could 
read Algonquin died in 1896. 

The story of the Septuagint is 
well known to ministers and other 
students of the Bible. Its appear- 
ance in the Quayle collection is due 
to the fact that, one afternoon in 
1808, Charles Thomas, with time 
on his hands, was strolling through 
the narrow streets of Philadelphia. 
Out of curiosity, he dropped into 
an auction and bought a few sheets 
from the Septuagint. At first un- 
aware of what he had purchased, he 
became so interested that he began 
to study Greek. He was obsessed 
with the desire to own the re- 
mainder of the book. 

For two years he haunted auc- 
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tions, private libraries, secondhand 
book stores, and engaged agents to 
carry on the search in other parts 
of the world. Stull unsuccessful, he 
attended an auction being held 
the place where he had found the 
original sheets. Strangely enough, 
the Septuagint was up for sale that 
day. Possessing the entire work, he 
completed the translation. A copy 
of this, published in Philadelphia, 
is in the collection. 

Besides numerous polyglots, there 
are Bibles printed in more than a 
score of languages. The Arabic 
Bible is one. A French Bible 
(Elziver, 1669) is considered “top 
on the list” by collectors, as it is a 
folio (formed of large sheets folded 
once), and the Elziver Press special- 
ized in smaller Bibles. 

Of the many magnificent modern 
publications, perhaps the 
noted is the Dove’s Press Bible. The 
London publisher, Cobden-Sander- 
son, whole-heartedly agreed with 
the critics who consider this one of 
the greatest masterpieces of all 
times; for when 500 of these had 
issued, with a “magnificent 
gesture” he threw the type into the 
Thames River. 

The Critici Sacra, as the pub- 
lisher states: “a collection of critical 
and philological dissertations by the 
most eminent biblical critic of the 
day,” contains the bookplate of the 
3arefoot Friars of Ratisbone. Ko- 
burger of Nuremberg, referred to 
one of the “princes of _ typog- 
raphy” is represented by a Bible 
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Udal et Afroe. 

A 1620 Bible from the Rufford 
Abbey states on its bookplate: 
“Never to be removed from the Ab- 
bey.” How exciting it would be to 
hunt for the location of the Edin- 
burgh publisher of a 1610 Genevan 
edition who gives his address: 
“North side of gate and a little be- 
neath the cross.” 

Incredible as it may seem, here 
in a small Kansas town is the family 
Bible of Robert Louis Stevenson 
with his bookplate and the auto- 
graph of his grandmother, Mrs. Bal- 
four Pilrig; a Gothic Bible belong- 
ing to Robert Southey, the English 
poet; Robert Browning’s own Tes- 
tament with his autograph precisely 
written across the top of the title 
page, and that of his sister, Saraina 
Browning. Here, too, are Bibles be- 
longing to Presidents Hoover, Tru- 
man, and Eisenhower. 

But the collection is not just a 
Fort Knox for bibliophiles; only 
art students can thoroughly appre- 
ciate the score of art editions, es- 
pecially the first edition of the Great 
or Cranmer’s Bible, with illustra- 
tions and borders painted by Hans 
Holbein, the younger. Recently ac- 
quired are William Blake’s 21 orig- 


that belonged to the Monastery of 





inal etchings illustrating the Book 
of Job for the Mathew Carey Bible, 
published in 1825. 

Music lovers will find many man- 
uscripts, including a prayer book 
of “Plain Song,” the humble begin- 
ning of our great modern choral 
arrangements; a Bohemian hymnal 
published in 1567; and in the back 
of a very early French Testament 
are the Psalms with accompanying 
music scored in. 

The most exciting music script is 
a hand-wrought page from an an- 
cient Spanish choir hymnal, ap- 
proximately 3 x 2 feet with notes 
the size of silver dollars. These 
early hymnals were large enough to 
prop up for the whole choir to read, 
thus one would suffice, eliminating 
the impossible task of making sep- 
arate copies for the singers. A “sur- 
prise” gift to the library, it exempli- 
fies the international esteem in 
which the collection is held. 

Miss Osborne well remembers the 
day when Bishop Quayle, a minis- 
ter at Garnet, Kan., came to her 
home. She was a high-school stu- 
dent. He told her about his collec- 
tion and his hopes. “And here I 
am,” she explains. It is easy to see 
that she would rather be here than 
anywhere else in the world. 


Use of Mind 
There is no substitute for the full use of reason in the 


living of the Christian religious and moral life. 


—WixiiaM A. Spurrier in Guide to the Good Life ~*~ 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
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Christian Education 


By SIG MICKELSON 


Television 
and the 
Church 


Some YEARS ago, and long be- 
fore television entered our homes, 
a statistically minded junior execu- 
tive at Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, who was associated with our 
religious programs, calculated that 

preacher on our “Church of the 
Air” talked at one time to more 
people than the Apostle Paul spoke 
during his entire ministry. 

The discovery of this telling and 
significant information — received 
wide publicity—at least in our 
circles—at the time, and it has been 
repeated often. It seemed incredi- 
ble; we had it checked again. As 
far as we can gather, it is really 
true, with leeway to spare. 

The same statement can be made 
of network religious television pro- 
A single program, like 


“Look 


grams today. 


“Lamp Unto My Feet” or 


Sig Mickelson is a vice president of 
Columbia Broadcasting System. This 
article is from an address to a 
TRAFCO television-radio workshop. 
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Up and Live,” has a larger single 
audience than all the audiences the 
first Christian missionary had in his 
whole lifetime. One of you, who 
may be the pastor of a sizable city 
church, would have hold two 
services each Sunday, seating a con- 
gregation of a thousand at each 
service, and preach the same sermon 
twice a Sunday for 10 years, before 
you would reach an audience equal 
in size to that of “Lamp Unto My 
Feet.” 

Now, I am making these com- 
parisons to the 
frankly and openly religious tele- 
vision show. I am not talking about 
the audience of an “entertainment” 
show. 

Nevertheless, the tele- 
vision audiences for religious pro- 
grams brings me to the basic 
questions that concern you as 
churchmen. What is the imports int 
message of the Church today? To 
whom should it be broadcast? How 
can it be offered on television? 


audience of a 


size of 
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The first question neither I nor 
any other layman in broadcasting 
would presume to answer. And it 
takes a certain amount of temerity 
for me to suggest some ancillary 
questions. As the child of a Luth- 
eran home and the graduate of a 
Lutheran college, I am acquainted 
in a moderate way with the mes- 
sage of the Gospel and the Old 
Testament scriptures. But, as each 
Old Testament prophet spoke to his 
generation in his unique way, so 
the Gospel speaks to each genera- 
le tion in that generation’s terms. 

The message of the Gospel is 


ss also the same from century to cen- 
* tury, but the burning questions 
Vd which it answers have been differ- 
a ent for the superstitious peasant of 
“ medieval times, for the proud and 


h confident entrepreneurs of the last 
century, and for the tortured atomic 


" scientist or the ulcer-ridden psy- 
ol chotic today. 
fy I do not recommend that religion 
be regarded as a nostrum for the 
al petty cares and worries of the day. 
d What I am suggesting to religious 
le. | broadcasters is some hard thinking 
ut} about special needs and concerns. 


9 Perhaps we can expect no 
Samuel, or Amos, or Isaiah, or 
Micah to meet these special needs; 


_ but the churches must provide the 
sic | Voices if the message is to be heard, 
as | and the message must be directed 
int | tthe concerns of this generation. 
To This seems to me axiomatic, 





both for good evangelism and for 
good television. 


OW 
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A churchman, who admits that 
people are seeking answers, says 
that too often the seeker cannot 
find the answers in the Church be- 
cause the Church is not, by and 
large, speaking to them and their 
generation, because the Church is 
speaking with the voice of Samuel 
to the generation of Micah. Such 
self-criticism by the churches must 
be, I assume, a healthful sign, and 
the broadcaster must welcome it; 
for, if there is one thing he cannot 
afford to do, it is to speak to a tele- 
vision audience today as if it were 
the same congregation addressed by 
Martin Luther or Cotton Mather in 
other centuries. 

Perhaps I can pose the problem 
in another way—as it was presented 
to me recently by an outstanding 
churchman. In an over-simplified 
form, he said something like this: 
the Greeks and early Hebrews 
sought to expand the narrow limits 
of their own knowledge here on 
earth. Later men came to be con- 
cerned with what happened after 
life, with the condition of their 
everlasting souls and the conditions 
of immortality. 

For all such people, the Church 
has a message. But the primary con- 
cern of man today, now that he 
is almost frightened by the wide ex- 
panse of his own knowledge, is 
with the painful adjustments here 
and now to self, society, and to God. 
These people, he said, are looking 
for an answer; but the Church fs in 
danger of not speaking to them at 
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all, or through a mirror, darkly. 

Now, while no __ broadcaster 
should have the temerity to pass 
judgment upon such strictures, he 
must know to what themes the re- 
ligious program should be directed. 
If he is to make his programs 
effective he ought to know what the 
Church is saying. Answers must 
come from the Church. 


Retartep to the nature and 
timeliness of the message is the 
second question: to whom should 
the program be broadcast? What 
part of the entire television audi- 
ence is a religious program trying 
to reach? 

No audience, however large, is, 
accurately speaking, a “mass” audi- 
ence. It is many audiences, subdi- 
vided into smaller groups, and 
smaller minorities, and individuals 
—all with interests and problems 
that are overlapping and conflict- 
ing. What individuals, what minor- 
ities, is it most important that the 
churches reach through television: 
The young or the old? The 
churched or the unchurched? The 
sympathetic or the indifferent? 

Perhaps the second of our big- 
gest difficulties in religious broad- 
casting stems from this uncertainty 
of purpose. A message—or pro- 
gram—frankly geared to the inter- 
ests and aimed at the needs of the 
sinners can be all too severely criti- 
cized and condemned by the pious. 

Last year, in co-operation with 
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the National Council of Churches, 
we presented a program which fea- 
tured the music of the Modern Jazz 
quartet. Since this was a religious 
program, advertised as such, and 
the band was obviously not playing 
“Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” an ex- 
citable and angry mother in Cali- 
fornia sent us a wire, saying in ef- 
fect: “How could you!” 

Next day, however, we received, 
airmail special, what amounted to 
an apology. After dashing off the 
wire, she had returned to the living 
room where her teen-age children 
were engrossed in the program, and 
by this time, the Rev. Larry Mc- 
Master and the leader of the band 
were discussing in what amounted 
to religious terms the motivation 
for human action and artistic ex- 
pression. She was impressed, par- 
ticularly because her children were, 
and she wrote to tell us so. 

On the Sunday between Rosh 
Hashana and Yom Kippur, in co- 
operation with the New York 
Board of Rabbis, we presented a 
program on which the spirit of | 
these Jewish high holy days—man’s 
search for God’s forgiveness and ac- 
ceptance—was told in prayer and 
liturgical music and illustrated by, 
of all things, a symbolic modern 
dance, choreographed and _per- 
formed especially for this program. 

An irate, and presumably devout, 
lady called the control room, burst- 
ing with anger and indignation— 
“How dare you show such a vulgar 
dancer while the rabbi is speaking 
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these most holy prayers!” It took 
her 10 minutes to unburden herself 
to the program’s supervisor. Later 
that day she called back to say that 
her children, having watched the 
program through, understood the 
symbolism, thought it beautiful 
and moving, and she wished to 
apologize. 

But many critics do not have sen- 
sible and sensitive children to set 
them on the right track. 


Tus BRINGS me to a third 
point. Having determined the need 
and the message and the audience 
for which it is designed, there re- 
mains the third question: How can 
the ideas be best communicated on 
television? As the broadcaster asks, 
“What’s the format?” 

In consideration of specific pro- 
gram problems, I think we should 
start from a basic point: that tele- 
vision should be used for what it is 
—a medium for reaching tremen- 
dous numbers of persons. 

The television signal: is a highly 
unselective commodity. It goes in- 
to all homes, rich and poor, edu- 
cated and noneducated, churchgo- 
ing and nonchurchgoing, Republi- 
cans and Democrats. In the fullest 
sense of the word, it is a “broad- 
cast” signal. 

When it comes to determining 
the message and the intended audi- 
ence, the broadcaster must bow to 
the thoughtful and considered de- 
cisions of advisors within the 
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Church. But the specific questions 
involved in production are a differ- 
ent matter. Churchmen need to be 
reminded constantly that television 
is neither Church nor church serv- 
ice, neither sanctuary nor Sunday 
school. 

Television is education and com- 
munication on a mass level. It is, 
in a sense, both advertising and 
showmanship. It is telling a vast 
and vastly variegated audience— 
who may not particularly want to 
listen—things they had no inten- 
tion of wanting to hear. 

The preacher normally gets a 
chance to talk only to those who 
have some notion of what he is 
talking about and some disposition 
to listen in the first place—a dispo- 
sition indicated by the fact that 
they have taken the trouble to 
come to church. His is not only a 
captive audience; it is a sympathetic 
audience. He gears his message 
and his show (if I may refer to the 
church’s liturgy in so irreverent a 
fashion) to the sanctuary. Except 
for the “shut-ins” he will speak to 
all who want to hear his message 
there—people already physically in 
church, people already psychologi- 
cally prepared for what he has to 
say. 

As a result, there has been in the 
past a tendency to bring the church 
physically into the television studio. 
The broadcaster’s judgments were 
disparaged, his suggestions dis- 
missed as inadequate. Much of this 
has changed—a result, I am sure, of 
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the efforts of such groups as the 
Television, Radio, and Film Com- 
mission of The Methodist Church. 

The matter of home impact is 
one which should be considered 
seriously by religious broadcasters 
and potential religious broadcasters. 
Obviously, there is a great differ- 
ence between playing to the large 
captive audience in the auditorium 
and the small audience in the 
home. Persons in show business 
have discovered how wide the gap 
is, and they have adapted their per- 
formances to the 21-inch screen in 
the quiet of the living room where 
enthusiasm is less infectious and 
where mass psychology has no op- 
portunity to work in favor of a per- 
former. 

On the other hand, to be able to 


project the message into the home 
has many advantages for the broad- 


caster. It is much easier to start 
with what a program should not 
be than what it should be. 

We have no objection to dra- 
matic formats but, if the format is 
to be dramatic, we don’t think it 
should be weak, contrived, ama- 
teurish, and scheduled only _be- 
cause, as a religious program, it 
does not have to meet the same 
standards as the big entertainment 
shows. 

While we are quite agreeable to 
carrying programs dealing with re- 
ligious problems, we do not believe 
that religious programs should 
take sides in political or social 
problems which are only indirectly 
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or remotely connected with theol- 
ogy. Our programs, in the area of 
controversy, are broadcast only 
under rigid policy standards. We 
don’t think we can let those stand- 
ards slip simply because a program 
is described as religious. 

While we have no objections to 
carrying various types of entertain- 
ment, including even, as you know, 
jazz music, we believe that these 
programs, too, must meet the test 
of competition. They must reach 
just as high program and produc- 
tion levels as other network items. 

It is not hard to pick a format 
and then ask: Now what shall we 
say? But this leads too often down 
the arid by-paths of wasted effort. 
The proper procedure is the other 
way around. The message, the 
theme, the intended audience—these 
come first. 

I think it is a mistake, perhaps, 
to approach religious television like 
this: Let’s see now. What are the 
most popular formats on televi- 
sion? There is the panel quiz. And f 
the drama. So—let’s have a Bible 
quiz. And let’s work up a dramatic | 
show. As I say, I think this is the 
wrong approach. 

Too often, in the case of drama, 
the message does not lend itself to 
dramatic treatment, and we end up 
with a dramatization of some 
minor problem in everyday life, 
and the religious message is 
dragged in by the hair, articulated 
out of context, or by some stereo- 
type, so that not only is the drama 
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vitiated, but the message itself is 
made meaningless. 

Drama can have a message and a 
theme, drama can have a religious 
message and a religious theme. But 
these must be inherent in the basic 
situation and in the believable ac- 
tions of believable people. 

Well, what are the basic religious 
problems? Are they not also the 
dramatic themes: life and 
death, love and hate, justice and 
mercy, ideals, jealousy, alienation 
and reconciliation, sin and _salva- 
tion? I am persuaded that, on tele- 
vision, these basically _ religious 
themes are treated best by those 
serious dramatists who write and 
produce for such programs as 
“Studio One,” “Climax!,” “United 
States Steel Hour,” “Playhouse 90,” 
to mention those on Columbia. 

The standards of personal moral- 
ity, ethical conduct, and social be- 
havior reflected on television today 
are higher, discernibly and un- 
equivocally higher, than they are in 
actual life or than they are as re- 
flected in any of the other commun- 
ication arts, whether popular or hu- 
mane. 

That’s a strong statement, but I 
think it can stand scrutiny. In a 


basic 





general way, television is more in- 
tolerant of sin, however you define 
it, and a more powerful force for 
good, than it has been given credit 
for. 

The role of the religious broad- 
caster, it seems to me, lies first in 
recognizing and exploiting these 
constructive values that exist in 
television as it is today. Second, it 
lies in adding to what television of- 
fers now those values which only 
formal religion can provide—and 
doing this with excellent programs, 
meaningful to our times and to 
our actual audiences, thoughtfully 
planned, imaginatively and_ sensi- 
tively produce d—programs which 
begin with a purpose and a point 
of view, determined by the Church, 
and proceed to planning and pro- 
duction which is left mainly in the 
hands of serious minded _profes- 
sionals working in consultation 
with representatives of the church. 

I know that the churches are de- 
termined to work on this basis. If 
they will provide strong leadership, 
I am sure that the broadcasters will 
do their part and that television 
not only can and will—but must— 
be a great instrument for Christian 


good. 


The cynic has answered that life is a comedy to him who 
thinks, and a tragedy to him who feels. The religious man 
answers that it is a victory for him who believes. 


—J. S. Wuate in Christian Doctrine (Macmillan Company) 
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Preaching 


Sermon Starters 
FOR SUNDAYS IN FEBRUARY 


These three Sundays come within 
Epiphany and complete the season 
of the Evangel. Beginning in Feb- 
ruary, “Sermon Starters” will be 
published according to seasons, 
rather than months as_ before. 


Believe in the Depths: Feb. 2. Text: 
Luke 5:4. Scripture: Luke 5:1-11 
and Psalm 19. Suggested hymns: 59, 
70, 73, The Methodist Hymnal. 


THIs IS A SERMON basic to the 
emphasis in February, which in- 
cludes race relations and _ brother- 
hood. This message has to do with 
the faith that is foundational. 

Dr. A. J. Cronin in Keys of the 
Kingdom (Little, Brown, $4) de- 
scribes the priest, Father Francis 
Chisholm, who found it difficult to 
keep a faith in all that the Church 
teaches. Finally, the author de- 
scribed him thus: “He did believe, 
he did, he did, but not in the shal- 
lows, only in the depths. 2 

Do you believe in the depths? 
Have you been paddling around in 
the shallows of life? Have you 
been content to advertise your 
doubts and your uncertainties? 

If one may clearly affirm his faith 
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in God, personally revealed in Jesus, 
then he has launched into the deep. 
And there will surely be a series of 
‘catches” which add to the rich re- 
sources of spiritual living in the 
midst of crises of many kinds. 

Believing in God through Jesus 
Christ is truly believing in depths— 
and that is enough to begin with 
and enough to end with. This can | 
be portrayed in the 19th century 
apocryphal story. 

One Sunday morning a certain 
agnostic was walking and met an 
old plowman going to church, 
When asked where he was going, 
there came the answer, “To church, 
sir.” “And what are you going to f 
do there?” “I am going to worship § 
God.” With a superior air the 
agnostic asked, “And tell me is your § 
God a great or a little God?” “He 
is both, sir,” was the quick reply. 
“How can he be both?” Then came 
these searching words, “He is so 
great that the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain him; and so little J 
that he can dwell in my heart.” 

Thus to believe is to live by a 
faith which goes to the depths! 
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All Peoples: Feb. 9 (Race Relations 
Sunday). Text: Acts 17:26. Scrip- 
ture: Acts 17:22-31 and Psalm 146. 
Suggested hymns: 4, 65, 72, The 
Methodist Hymnal. 

“HE Is A SELFISH Jew—and the 
Jews are trying to run the country 
and the world.” 

“T'll think of the Negro as my 
brother, but I don’t want him as 
my brother-in-law.” 

Such statements mirror the feel- 
ing of many persons, victimized by 
prejudice and blinded by narrow 
mores and customs. This sermon, 
therefore, calls us to consider the 
broad, basic, and logical statement 
of Paul when he spoke in ancient 
Athens, the words of the text. 

Whether race relations are most 
severely tested by dealings with the 
Jews, Negroes, Indians, or Mexi- 
cans, the Christian’s attitude should 
be marked by these qualities: 

1. Individual-centered. Consider 
each as an individual who is made 
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Jan. 6 to Feb. 18—Epiphany (Season 
of the Evangel) 
Feb. 2—Presentation of Jesus in the | 


= 

| Temple 

Feb. 9—Race Relations Sunday 

Feb. 16—Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students 

| Feb. 16 to Feb. 23—Week of Dedi- 
| cation; Brotherhood Week 

| Feb. 19 to April 5—Lent (“Sermon 
| Starters” for this season will be 
published in the February issue of 
| _ The New Christian Advocate) i 
| Feb. 21—World Day of Prayer 
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in the image and nature of God. 

2. Democracy-centered. Each in- 
dividual is of equal value, the vote 
of each being worth as much as of 
any other person. 

3. God-centered. The Christian 
tries to see all through the eyes of 
God. The spirit of man is one. 
Prayer arises from the Jewish heart 
and from the Gentile heart equally. 
Our God works through man. 
Now he throws about himself a 
black coat, then a brown coat, and 
again a lighter one. But always it is 
the same Creator and the same 
Father. 

An Ethiopian, the Bible’s equiv- 
alent of a Negro, was baptized by 
Philip and received into the Chris- 
tian company of converts. The early 
church crossed the barriers of race. 
If we fail to love the Jew, then 
logically we should not accept his 
contributions to our welfare, and to 
do that would be to deny ourselves 
many inventions and medical 
discoveries. 

“There are varieties of working, 
but it is the same God who inspires 


them all in every one” (1 Cor. 
12:6). 
Brotherhood Is Dangerous: Feb. 16. 


(Brotherhood Week and Week of 


Dedication.) Text: 1 Peter 2:17. 
Scripture: 1 John 4:20-5:3 and 
Psalm 67. Suggested hymns: 465, 


471, 481, The Methodist Hymnal. 


“No MAN CAN BELIEVE in the 
brotherhood of man and be com- 
fortable. . . . It is a doctrine that 
takes away all our cushions and 
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leaves us with a cross.” This insight 
by the late Studdert-Kennedy, Eng- 
lish minister, can stab us awake as 
we face the dangers of brotherhood. 

True brotherhood is a danger to 
ignorance. Willingness to treat 
every person as a brother demands 
that we learn about him, what he 
believes, and why he lives as he 
does. The Methodist will learn 
more of other Protestants and more 
about Roman Catholics. Such 
knowledge leads to an appreciation 
of differences, but it does not re- 
quire a sacrifice of one’s convictions. 

Brotherhood poses a real threat 

selfishness. Kindness is made a 
crowning virtue. More and more, I 
declare that it is not enough to be 


And if but one shall lack of bread 
Or bleed for justice still in vain, 
The guilt is heavy on my head, 
And of that blood I wear the stain. 


Brotherhood is dangerous be- 
cause it sends us on a march, calls 
us to a contest, to a struggle against 
evil. Thus, ease and complacency 
are routed by true brotherhood. 

During the war between the 
states, when the fighting came to a 
Southern village, an old lady rushed 
out, waving an old broom handle 
as a weapon. A young soldier 
yelled, “Grandma, you can’t fight 
with that.” Quickly she said, “But 
I can show which side I’m on.” 

God needs us, the Church needs 
us, to show whether or not we are 


on the side of brotherhood. To that 
called to dedicate our best. 


amusing or clever. I ask, “Is he 


kind?” 


Leslie Pinckney Hill says: we are 


The Layman Asks of His Preacher 


At all times preach the truth. This is an age not having much 
use for the conventional phrase, the pious platitude, the meaning- 
less word when uttered at the expense of truth. 

At all times preach the truth as you yourself have found it. 
Sometimes we in the pew feel, perhaps wrongly, that the preacher, 
for fear of appearing slightly unorthodox or unconventional, does 
not give to us the full benefit of his thinking and reading. 

Preach only the truth that now lives in your heart. We know 
that this is terribly difficult for the man who has to “churn” out 
two sermons every Sunday, but we would remind him that we 
do not come to church to listen to religious essays. 

Preach Jesus and the Resurrection. Preach Jesus, who is himself 
the Living Truth. Preach the living, contemporary Christ, the 
death of Jesus for our forgiveness. The Resurrection of Christ— 
our hope—and building upon this foundation, give yourself un- 
remittingly to the task of thinking out afresh this old Gospel in 
all its implications. Proclaim uncompromisingly what has been re- 
vealed to you, and you will find that the pulpit and the pew will 


be together. —James Garpiner in The Irish Christian Advocate. 
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By EVELINE DANTZ 
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Mrs. Eveline Dantz, a homemaker, 
is a member of the United Presby- 
terian Church, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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7 your church 


ed a newspaper 


The Sunday we chose for the 
appearance of our new church 
newspaper was warm and sunny. 
The church’s oldest chartered mem- 
ber was present and, as she left 
after the worship hour, the usher 
handed her a copy. She opened it 
and saw the heading, “Our Service- 
men,” with a letter addressed to the 
congregation from a friend’s grand- 
son. Turning to me, she said, “What 
a nice way to keep in touch with 
our absent members!” Her word of 
thanks repaid me a thousandfold 
for the work on that first issue. 

I soon discovered that a church 
paper can help us “keep in touch” 
with the aged and shut-ins, as well 
as those who are temporarily absent 
from our fellowship. It also helps 
those who are very much present— 
informing the congregation who 
put fertilizer on the lawn when it 
was needed, or who served the mid- 
week dinner. 

In one case a woman ran an ad- 
vertisement—free of course—in 
search of music rolls to use on an 
old-fashioned piano. There was a 
large response. 

The paper was used during 
slack time in our city to find part- 
time jobs for the unemployed. One 
man went into a new line of work 
as a partner with another member 
of the congregation. 

When we decided to have a 
church paper, it was to be entirely 
a volunteer project. Sunday- school 
classes were the first underwriters. 
At the end of a successful year, the 
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church added the paper’s expenses 
to the yearly budget. 

Since the church owned a mimeo- 
graph machine, the greatest expense 
was supplies. The cost of publish- 
ing 100 copies a month was $87. 
June and July were vacation 
months, but I asked for special 
Easter and Christmas issues. The 
second year the expenses ran up to 
$100 because of more color and 
elaborate designs. We used both 
sides of the paper for mimeograph- 
ing. Twenty-pound weight was 
best. 

The artist needed a stylus. Sten- 
cils were needed, of course, and cor- 
rection fluid for mistakes. Type 
cleaner for the typewriter meant a 
cleaner copy. Needless to mention, 
perhaps, is the importance of a 
good, heavy stapler for fastening to- 
gether the sheets of paper. 

It is wise for the church to ap- 
point an editor, and ask her to 
choose other staff members. The 
editor plans each paper and is re- 
sponsible for prompt delivery. 
Deadlines must be fixed and kept. 
A good assistant editor is indispen- 
sable. We also had an artist, two 
reporters, proofreader, typist, a spe- 
cial writer of poetry, finance chair- 
man, and two men for mimeo- 
graphing. A staff meeting was held 
immediately after publication of 
each paper. 

In order to stimulate interest in 
our new paper, a naming contest 
was held with the winner receiving 
honorable mention during a recep- 
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tion. The artist made an attractive 
poster and put it in the foyer of 
the church to advertise our new 
publication. The weekly bulletin 
carried the date when the paper 
would go to press. This gave the 
congregation time to report their 
news, for we depended on the con- 
gregation as assistant reporters. 

The minister took time from a 
busy month’s schedule to write a 
sermonette for each issue. It was 
highlighted on the first page under 
the heading and motto, “Words of 
Truth through Word of Prayer.” 
This first page was always illus- 
trated by the artist. The back inside 
page contained a large picture on 
a religious subject. Many were in- 
spired by Sunday-school lessons for f 
the month. The back of the picture 
page was left blank to address it for 
mailing to our shut-ins and service- 
men. 

All copy and news items from the 
congregation were handed to the 
proofreader the Sunday before pub- f 
lication. On Monday afternoon she 
took the perfected copy to the 
typists, who typed it in two columns 
with perfect margins. On Tuesday 
I took over. I cut each subject from 
the others with a pair of scissors 
and classified each one by subject 
matter; such as, servicemen, social 
news, feature, and so on. These 
were then arranged on my desk in 
stacks of like subjects. Taking a 
piece of paper the same size as the 
finished product, I pasted these 
items on in the same manner | 
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wished the stencil cut. Space was 
left on each page for drawings and 
the space measured. I jotted down 
these measurements as I worked. 

A call was then placed to the 
artist, giving her the amount of 
space she was to fill and the subject. 

The written stencils were cut on 
Wednesday. Fillers for this copy 
came from “the scrap book,” reli- 
gious calendars, or other suitable 
publications. If I was in doubt about 
the proper use of copied work, I 
queried the editors for their per- 
mission. 

The artist took over on Thurs- 
day. She needed a steady hand to 
scratch the wax from the stencil. 
First she separated the heavy back 
sheet from the colored waxy sheet. 
This was not torn apart. The pic- 
ture or lettering to be traced was 
laid over a pane of window glass 
and the colored sheet of the stencil 
laid over the picture. One end of 
this glass was propped up at an 
angle with a book, and a small light 
was placed under it. 

Using the stylus, the artist drew 
the picture on the stencil, being 
careful not to cut through. The pic- 
tures were shaded for effect. 

The paper was ready for the 
mimeographer by Saturday morn- 
ing. As the papers slipped from the 
machine, his helper stapled them, 
and the finished product was car- 
ried to the foyer on Sunday as a gift 
of love for the congregation. The 
usher then handed one to each per- 
son as he left the sanctuary. 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


FIRST STEPS IN RELIGION (62- 
frame, color filmstrip, 33 1/3 LP 
sound record, 10 minutes). This film- 
strip is intended to help parents, 
church-school workers, and child-care 
workers learn how to teach religion to 
preschool children. In the story six 
youngsters are playing in and around 
a sandbox when a comment about 
God’s love starts a lively discussion 
among them. 

Then follows the parents’ answers 
to the children’s questions, which 
either stunt or nurture Christian con- 
cepts and behavior. 

The script was written by Mrs. 
Emma Jane White, a religious educa- 
tion authority, and the filmstrip was 
produced by TRAFCO. In a number 
of respects, this is one of the finest 
recent productions. Price $10.00, 
Methodist Publishing House. 


RADIO-TV APPRECIATION 
WEEK. During the Christmas sea- 
son, many special religious programs 
were broadcast. They were received 
by countless persons who never at- 
tend church. It is suggested that, dur- 
ing the week of Jan. 5-12, Methodists 
send notes of appreciation to their 
favorite stations, thanking them for 
this service on behalf of our Christian 
faith. Ministers may want to call this 
to their church members’ attention. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


Student ministers get together 


By ROBERT LEAR 


Director, lowa Methodist Information, Des Moines, lowa. 


For THE PAST five years in the 
Ottumwa District of the Iowa-Des 
Moines Conference, student pastors 
have devoted one Saturday a month 
to learning about their work. 

On the Saturday selected, they 
gather at a church served by one of 
the students. In the morning they 
hear a sermon preached by one stu- 
dent pastor, analyze it, and criticize 
it. In the early afternoon the district 
superintendent, and others make sug- 
gestions for their work. They discuss 
problems from their churches. 

Suggestions range from informa- 
tion on deductions allowed on a min- 
ister’s incomes tax return to the im- 
portance of getting reports in on time. 
Discussions cover what should be 
done if a member of the official board 


drinks occasionally, or how a church 
can be persuaded to set up an annual 
budget. 

Another part of the discussion cen- 
ters around a chapter of Understand- 
ing the Methodist Church by Nolan 
B. Harmon (Abingdon Press, $2). 
As a special project, each student pas- 
tor participating last year wrote a re- 
ligious leader to ask for a list of books 
a young minister should have. 

These men agree that the sessions 
are helpful from many standpoints. 

“Practice preaching helps bring out 
weak points,” observes one. 

Another, completing his second 
year on a circuit, summed up, “these 
sessions help to give us a high sense 
of the mission of the Church.” 

The district superintendent agrees. 
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The Deep South Says Never, by 


1 John Bartlow Martin. Ballantine 
Books, 181 pp., $2.50; paperback, 

¥ 35¢. 

A Reviewer: Frep R. Zepp, managing 

. editor, TOGETHER. 

S- Here is a timely book by one of 

e- America’s top reporters. Martin, a 


.S graduate of Methodist-related De- 
Pauw University, has traveled through 
is the Deep South and border states, dig- 


s. | ging far beneath the surface in an 
ut | attempt to present an unbiased, fact- 

ual picture of how integration is fair- 
id ing in the schools. So far as anyone 
se § can be impartial in the great race- 
se relations disagreement raging today, 


Martin succeeds admirably. 
b His technique is the simplest, and 
the best, in a reporter’s repertoire— 
get out and talk to the people. This 
three-time winner of the Benjamin 
Franklin Magazine Award relies on 
no secondhand reports. To get the 
views of the men who form the core 
of the Citizen’s Councils, he has 
talked to them in their homes and 
offices. He has done the same for the 
leaders of the NAACP; for the farm- 
ers, the businessmen, the housewives, 
the preachers. He portrays gr&phically 
the resentment—and defiance—spring- 
ing up in the Deep South in the face 
of federal-court orders to integrate. 
And, equally as well, he captures the 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


feeling of “it had to be” in border- 
state towns where integration has been 
carried out without a ruffle of resist- 
ance. 

One conclusion appears inescapable: 
the delay between the Supreme Court 
decision outlawing segregated public 
schools and the implementation de- 
cree gave resistance time to solidify. 
Here’s the way Martin sums it up: 

“At the outset, the Deep South re- 
sistance probably was buying time. 
Not today. And they believe they have 
desegregation stopped. This is not a 
few loudmouth, rabble-rousing poli- 
ticians. Nor is it a few maundering 
old men—much Council leadership is 
young. This is all but unanimous 
white opinion. Not a single large 
newspaper in the Deep South today 
favors immediate desegregation 
Churches at national convocations 
favor desegregation but most South- 
ern ministers do not... .” And he 
goes on to ask some searching ques- 
tions: 

“How high a price is the South 
willing to pay to maintain its peculiar 
institution? And how high a price is 
the North willing to exact to destroy 
the institution? Unsettled race rela. 
tions may deter industries from locat- 
ing in the South. Can it afford this? 
Strife may drive farm Negroes north: 
can the South afford to pay white 
labor? The South may close the 
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schools; can its white people afford 
private cchools or the dreadful al- 
ternative of illiteracy?” 

These are questions which must re- 
main unanswered for the time being. 
Martin’s role, as that of any trained 
reporter, is merely to uncover the 
facts on which those concerned may 
base their decisions. His book is cer- 
tain to stir up controversy, to be at- 
tacked—and acclaimed—by men and 
women on both sides of the dispute. 
But few will find it dull. 





The Advancement of Theological 
Education, by H. Richard Nie- 
buhr, Daniel Day Williams, and 
James M. Gustafson. Harper & 
Bros., 239 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: MERRIMON CUNINGGIM, 
dean, Perkins School of Theology, 
Dallas, Tex. 


This is the final report of a three- 
year study of theological education in 
the United States and Canada, f- 
nanced by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Like the previous publications by di- 
rectors of the study, who are the au- 
thors of this volume, the report is 
thorough, imaginative, and extremely 
helpful to the seminaries and to all 
interested in theological education. 

Every aspect of the seminary’s life 
and program receives careful atten- 
tion, in respect both to what is and 
to what is not desirable. The advance- 
ment of theological education in all 
ways necessary to the health of the 
churches and the ministry will be the 
more likely as the result of the under- 
standing of theological education fur- 
nished by this report. 

Specifically, the volume digests and 
interprets data concerning courses of 
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study, curricular requirements, the 
training of the faculties, the back- 
ground of students, libraries, finances, 


and problems of institutional govern- } 


ment. The discussion should receive 
the thoughtful attention of ministers 
and laymen in general, as it has of 
seminary personnel; for the argument 
of the whole report, altogether sound, 
is that church people generally must 
become concerned about their semi- 


naries, must understand their oppor- § 


tunities and problems, and must be 
prepared to support them in more 
generous measure. 


Perhaps most valuable is the con- 


cluding chapter, “The Line of Ad- 
vance.” Of all the pressing questions 
facing the seminaries, the report sug- 
gests that “the key problem” is that 
of providing and maintaining a com- 
petent corps of teachers. But the final 
sentence of the volume mentions an- 
other problem that, to those of us 
engaged in theological education, 
sometimes seems equally acute: “Our 
next step in the advancement of the- 
ological education must be the better 
instruction of the churches in the 
meanings and problems of that en- 
terprise.” 

In other words, the question now 
coming to sharp attention, as a result 
of the efforts of the seminaries to 
strengthen their programs, has to do 
with their constituencies: do the vari- 
ous denominations really want theo- 
logical education of high quality? By 
no means is the answer always an 
easy affirmative. This concluding sen- 
tence, therefore, may point the line of 


further profitable inquiry; and the J 


wide reading of this volume will con- 
tribute greatly to the desirable out- 
come; namely, that the churches give 
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ungrudging support to the improve- 
ment of theological education. 


The Gospel Jesus Preached, by 
S. MacLean Gilmour. Westminster 
Press, 238 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewer: D. Mouzon Mann, pastor, 
First Methodist Church, McGehee, 


Ark. 


The interpreter of the Gospel “must 
attempt, with all the tools of research 
at his disposal, to understand what 
Jesus said,” the author asserts. Then 
he must ask what this means to me? 
The author’s desire is “to illuminate 
the Gospel.” 

He deals with more than the title 
implies, which makes it a little mis- 
leading. He seems to go off on tan- 
gents, but the reader would do well 
to go with him; for the tangents are 
interesting and meritorious in them- 
selves. 

One gets the idea that the author 
intends to make a more critical ap- 
proach than he does, in the sense of 
endeavoring to differentiate between 
the authentic words of Jesus and the 
accretions. We hasten to add, how- 
ever, that he is correct in treating the 
Gospel as messages, meanings. He is 
concerned with that more than the 
precision of words. 

Here is a careful, cautious scholar 
and writer who appreciates the con- 
text of the giving of the Gospel. None 
of the latter’s uniqueness is sacrificed 
by this. His style is marked by clarity. 
He is delightful to read because you 
understand and appreciate what he is 
saying. 

You will get some valuable sermon 
inspirations here. But that is a tangent, 
isn’t it? 

JANUARY, 1958 


The Social Responsibilities of Or- 
ganized Labor, by John A. Fitch. 
Harper & Bros., 237 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Wa.vo Beacu, professor of 
Christian ethics, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 


It is strange how few solid books 
there are which present objectively the 
aims and practices of the labor move- 
ment from an ethical point of view. 
Just where would a layman or 
preacher look for data if he were plan- 
ning a church forum or a sermon on 
“The Christian and Labor”? This 
volume, the eighth in the series on 
ethics and economic life sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches, ad- 
mirably fills the breach. 

Professor Fitch, on the basis of a 
lifetime of academic and unacademic 
experience with the labor movement, 
has analyzed with remarkable ob- 
jectivity the particular problems which 
impinge on this movement in the new 
era, since the New Deal, when the 
power balance has shifted so markedly 
in labor’s favor. The particular merit 
of the book is its objectiveness, neither 
pro- nor anti-labor in its bias, but not 
at all morally neutral, hiding from 
moral judgments in sheer factual data. 

The thesis is plain enough, certainly 
Christian: there are no rights without 
corresponding obligations. The en- 
larged power of labor in the last two 
decades requires increased moral sen- 
sitivity to the common good, both 
within and outside the ranks of labor. 
He calls for more democratic structur- 
ing of power within labor’s own house 
and a broadened conception of union 
security. , 

There are moral difficulties in the 
“closed-shop” claim; but the author 
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New Book Announcement 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
through 


SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSION 


by Helen I. Driver, Ph.D. 
and Contributors 
A Source Book of Small-Group Discussion 
Methods containing 


Section I~MULTIPLE COUNSELING, the 


unabridged edition, selected among best 
books of its year by PASTORAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY. 

Section Ii-—SYMPOSIUM: thirty-nine arti- 


cles by professional leaders in the field of | 


education, religion, pastoral and psycho- 


logical counseling, hospitals for the men- | 


tally ill and the aging, mental health 
agencies. 
Clothbound, 6x9, illustrated, chapter refer- 
ences and bibliography, 450 pages. . $7.00 
Publication date, January, 1958 
Order on approval, or request clerical 
discount 


MONONA PUBLICATION 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 


Devotions 
for 

Young 
People 


By Guin Ream 


Come Worship 


Forty-six 
based on the interests and needs of 
today’s youth. Ten “special-day” 


short worship — services 


services. $2.00 
THE BETHANY PRESS 


Beaumont and Pine Blvd. 
Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


is under no illusions about the real 
animus of the “right-to-work” laws, 
so-called. “The purpose of the pro- 


| moters of such legislation is to weaken 


the unions rather than to liberate the 
individual.” 


| The Quest and Character of a 


United Church, by Winfred E. 
Garrison. Abingdon, 238 pp., $3.50. 


| Reviewer: Lester Scuarr, pastor, La- 


fayette Avenue Methodist Church, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Here is a book written by a man 
who cares passionately about his 
theme. Dr. Garrison is best known for 
his work with the Christian Century. 
This book reveals another side of his 
career—that of a church historian. 
Add to this his background in the 
Disciples of Christ, a communion 
deeply committed to Christian unity, 
and you have the making of a first- 
class crusader. 

At the outset Dr. Garrison makes 


| clear that he is not willing to purchase 


unity at the price of liberty. The major 
part of the book is an exciting review 


| of how liberty and unity have fared 


in the Church from New Testament 
times up to the present. He seems to 
have the facts of history on his side 
when he says, “The history of reli- 


| gious liberty is the history of its de- 


nial!” 

For the first three centuries the 
Church was a voluntary affair: men 
entered or left it by their own free 
will. There was no enforced organiza- 
tional uniformity. The Church found 
its unity in the simple creed “Jesus is 


| Lord.” The Edict of Milan, a.p. 313, 


in which Constantine decreed that 


| “every man should have freedom to 
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before February 5, 1958 


A complete Bible library in 12 volumes. The 
introduction outlines each book, Bible text 
appears in both the King James and Revised 
Standard Versions. The exegesis tells what 
has been discovered about the meaning of the 
Bible, and the exposition applies the scripture 
to everyday life. General Articles cover the 
Bible as a whole. Order as many volumes as 
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—no carrying charge. Volume XII is free 
with purchase of 11 volumes. The certificate 
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Vol. I. General and Old Tes- 
tament Articles, Genesis, 
Exodus. 

Vol. II. Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel. 

Vol. III. Kings, Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job. 
Vol. IV. Psalms, Proverbs. 
Vol. V. Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, 
Song of Songs, Jeremiah. 
Vol. VI. Lamentations, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Twelve 
Prophets. 

Vol. VII. New Testament 
Articles, Matthew, Mark. 
Vol. VIII. Luke, John. 
Vol. IX. Acts, Romans. 
Vol. X. Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, Ephesians. 

Vol. XI. Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians, Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon, Hebrews. 
Vol. XII. James, Peter, John, 


Jude, Revelation, Index. 











worship God after his own choice,” 
set in motion a new set of forces. The 
empire and the church became active 
allies. The peace of the realm de- 
manded unity in the church, but now 
it was unity by compulsion. For over 
1,000 years Pope and Emperor main- 
tained at least the outward appear- 
ances of unity. 

The new wine of the Reformation 
shattered the brittle shell of the medi- 
eval church. But the old notion of 
unity by compulsion died slowly. 
While Luther might say that “Christ 
desires to have a voluntary band of 
followers uncoerced, neither driven by 
law nor sword,” he still expected the 
political authority to deal with here- 
tics and to maintain the purity of the 
faith. It was not until the Protestant 
notion of individual responsibility be- 
fore God was mixed with English 
civil liberty that the conditions were 
ripe for the growth of our present-day 
denominational system. 

Dr. Garrison finds it easier to tell 
us how we got into this mess of dis- 
unity than to suggest how we can get 
out of it. Part of his difficulty arises 
from the fact that he pushes liberty to 
the extreme. He makes it an absolute 
and insists that in the “united church” 
the individual must be free to choose 
his creed, his polity, and his liturgy. 
He could have dealt more realistically 
with the fact that liberty and order are 
not enemies; that each needs the other 
if both are to survive. 

No one can escape the ecumenical 
spirit of this book or its moving plea 
for brotherhood and understanding. 
For Christians, the prayer of our Mas- 
ter, “That they may be one” takes a 
long step toward fulfillment in this 
book. 
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Protestant and Catholic, by Ken- } 4, 
neth W. Underwood. Beacon Press, 
484 pp., $6. 


Reviewer: James T. BRowNING, pastor, ’ 
Johnson Memorial Church, Hunt. 
ington, W.Va. 


This book covers the field of re fF { 
ligious and social interactions of the 
Roman Catholic Church and Protes- 
tants in an industrial community. It 
depicts the method, power, and prac- 
tice of the Roman Church wherever 
it has a comparable strength in num- 
bers. 

The author deals with a score of the 
most vital roles of community activi- 
ties with which the churches have to 
do. The positions of the Catholics and 
the Protestants are set forth with 
candor based on fact, and their differ- 
ences are described with clarity. 

The purpose here is “to set forth 
the relation of religion to American) 
culture, particularly the way in whic 
Christian faith enters into the dail 
lives of people—in the activities of 
their church organizations, their busi- 
ness or factory work, their recreational 
and political associations. Specifically, 
this is a study of Protestant-Catholic 
relations in the paper city of Holyoke, 
Mass. It begins with the now famous 
‘Sanger Incident,’ in which Margaret 
Sanger, internationally known expo 
nent of planned parenthood, was pre- 
vented by religious interests from 7 
speaking in the First Congregational 
Church of the city.” Pl 

The author presents the facts ob 
jectively; and, where he undertakes Dal 
to interpret their implications for our} fe 
Western society, he appears to do sof 8" 
with little bias. He frankly faces the 
issues sparked by the “Sanger Inc 
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“There is 


In his own words: 
nothing the religious groups need 
hide, nor the American people need 
fear, in a frank facing of the nature 


dent.” 


of the relations between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism.” 

The book is logically arranged into 
three parts, dealing first with the 
“Sanger Incident” which brought in- 
terfaith involvements to the attention 
of the community. The second di- 
vision describes the institutions and 
organizations developed by the two 
religious groups, and the third deals 
with the relations of the Roman 
Church and Protestant churches to 
non-church organizations and activi- 
ties of the community. 

The documented material of this 
book reminds us once again of the 
power of the Roman Catholic Church 
to dictate policies and actions to the 
business and political forces of a com- 
munity wherever it is the dominant 
church. It also points up the weak- 
nesses of Protestants to get together 
and to stick together on major issues. 


Revivalism and Social Reform in 
Mid-19th-Century America, by 
Timothy L. Smith. Abingdon Press, 
253 pp., $4. 


Reviewer: Cuartes C. Cote, JR., as- 
sociate dean, Columbia College, 
New York, N.Y. 


The role of the Protestant revivalist 
in American society has never been 
adequately chronicled or appreciated. 
The contribution of American revivals 
to the reform movements in our his- 
tory has never been fully credited or 
understood. 

This author has endeavored to place 
this important part of our religious 
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history into the proper perspective. 

Through careful documentation, he 
advances two major themes. The first 
is that after the great Finneyite re- 
vivals of the 1830's, revivals and their 
resultant perfectionist ideals and ef- 
forts continued between 1840 and 1865 
in all Protestant denominations, the 
evangelists themselves playing a major 
role in many of the reform movements 
of the period and thus anticipating the 
social gospel movements of the late 
19th century. The second interpreta- 
tion, ably defended by quotations 
from the religious press of the period, 
is that the dynamic heart of American 
Protestantism in the mid-19th century 
was in the cities, rather than the 
rural West. The major evangelists had 
their greatest successes in the Eastern 
metropolises. 

Thrusts of the various organized 
efforts to remove poverty, abolish 
slavery, and remake American society 
were felt most in the cities. In this 
respect, Smith stands with the increas- 
ing number of mid-20th century his- 
torians who have revised Frederick 
Jackson Turner’s frontier thesis. 

With workmanlike detail, the au- 
thor indicates how diverse American 
Protestantism was 100 years ago; how 
closely linked revivals were with 
progressive theology; how influential 
the clergy were in every stage of the 
humanitarian reform movements; 
how far-reaching perfectionist aspira- 
tions were before the Civil War; and 
how strong the religious orientation 
was in the anti-slavery impulse. 

In the past, revivalism has con- 
tributed immensely to our “Christian 
sensitivity to social need.” Whether it 
will in the future, is not predicted ot 
predictable at present. 
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BRIEFLY NOTED 


The Hard Commands of Jesus, by 
Roy Pearson. Abingdon Press, 125 


pp-, $2. 


Avoiding theological language, this 
interpretation of 12 of Jesus’ difficult 
sayings makes easier their under- 
standing and application in daily life 
a Some hard commands are: 

Go, Sell What You Have,” “Love 
Your Enemies,” “Take Up the 


Cross,” and “Be Perfect.” 


Make Your Faith Work, by Louis 
H. Evans. Revell, 159 pp., $2.50. 


The often-neglected Epistle of 
James is the background of this book 
of sermons dealing with practical as- 
pects of faith. It is biblical preaching 
of a high and helpful order. 


We Ordinary Preachers—By One 
Of Them, by Raymond M. Ship- 
man. Vantage Press, 255 pp., $3.75. 


The genius of this homely, helpful 
book is in its title. It concerns the 
ordinary problems of ordinary min- 
isters serving ordinary churches made 
up of ordinary men, women, and chil- 
dren. 


Pictorial History of Protestantism, 
by Vergilius Ferm. Philosophical 


Library, 367 pp., $10. 


This is good, even if incomplete, 
history as it traces, largely by means 
of etchings, drawings, lithographs, 
paintings, photographs, and maps, the 
outlines of the Protestant movement. 
The great moments are lifted in un- 
forgettable pictures, all centering 
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about the idea (not universally ac- 
cepted) that Protestantism is a pro- 
test against something. The book 
an excellent one for the library. 


A Rauschenbusch Reader, edited 
by Benson Y. Landis. Harper & Bros., 
167 pp., $3. 


The current re-evaluation of the 
Social Gospel makes supremely im- 
portant the publication of these sig- 
nificant excerpts from the writings of 
Walter Rauschenbusch, whom Henry 
P. Van Dusen described as “the great- 
est single personal influence on the 
life and thought of the American 
church in the last 50 years.” Here is 
the distilled essence of his writings, 
chosen by one who is himself a social 
prophet of no small magnitude. 


Pastoral Prayers for the Church 
Year, by Samuel J. Schmiechen. 
Abingdon, 144 pp., $2. The Pas- 
tor at Prayer, by Adalbert R. 
Kretzmann. Augsburg, 49  pp., 


$1.50. 


Here are two valuable new books 
for the pastor who wants to make 
prayer more meaningful for his peo- 
ple and for himself. Through many 
examples offering the author’s in- 
sights as well as many classic prayers 
of the past and present, the first book 
shows how the pastoral prayer can be 
made a precious moment of worship. 
There is and there is 
reverence here. And the second book 
is for the pastor’s own prayer life— 
in preparation for the service on Sun- 
day morning, before Communion, be- 
fore a wedding or burial, before call- 
ing on the sick. It will help the be- 
ginner and the veteran. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


Mrs. Dennis F. Nyberg of Minne- 
apolis has some provocative things to 
say about our parsonage plan: 


Is the parsonage plan a hang-over 
from the days of itinerant ministers? 
Does the parsonage idea belong to the 
era of the missionary barrel? Or 
does it still have merit, and is it 
actually preferable to any other? 

Such questions as these are not 
prompted by any personal complaint; 
for we have recently moved into a 
lovely new parsonage in one of the 
best residential sections of our city. 
But the status of the parsonage plan 
is varied in different parts of the 
country, and the result for many fam- 
ilies is hardship and heartache. 

There are abroad certain miscon- 
ceptions as to what a parsonage is or 
is supposed to be. Surely it is not a 
gift that the official board offers the 
minister. Actually, it is a substantial 
portion of his pay over which he has 
little control. 

If its condition is unlivable by his 
standards, and the church refuses to 
repair or improve it, he cannot go out 
and rent or buy another house unless 
he forfeits that part of his salary rep- 
resented by the parsonage. 
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Furthermore, the parsonage is more 
than a private dwelling for the min- 
ister and his family. Circumstances 
require him to look upon it as a tool 
of his ministry. Especially in the 
large parish, he must use it for enter- 
taining groups in the membership, 
keeping in closer contact than he 
could possibly do by calling in the 
homes of so many people. 

What are the requirements of an 
adequate parsonage? At least three 
points constitute a minimum: 

1. Many people believe that the 
parsonage should be comparable to 
the homes of other professional men 
in the congregation. Others are con- 
tent that a parsonage reflect more 
the general housing of the commu- 
nity the church serves. However this 
argument is resolved, there are cer- 
tain requirements that are unique for 
parsonages: 

There should be at least three bed- 
rooms; for most parsonage families 
have both boys and girls. 

There should be a living room 
large enough to entertain 30 guests. 

There should be a study for the 
minister. : 

If drapes and carpeting are pro- 
vided, they must be chosen with care 
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and in neutral, quiet colors and de- 
signs. 
2. Good maintenance is good bus- 


iness. Poorly maintained property is 


poor stewardship; and yet many 
churches risk larger investments by 
overlooking the small repairs which 
need constant attention. There should 
be a parsonage committee directly re- 
sponsible to the official board and al- 
ways available to the parsonage fam- 
ily. 

3. There should be a definite pro- 
gram for improving the parsonage 
nroperty. A regular maintenance and 
improvement budget for the parson- 
age should be set aside in the church 
budget approved by the official board 
and not diverted to general church re- 
pair or emergency use. 

A sum of 2 per cent annually of 
the property evaluation would be ap- 
propriate. This amount could be di- 
vided into two parts—half for exter- 
ior and structural repairs and half for 
the parsonage family to use at their 
own discretion for interior improve- 
ments. All invoices should be sent 
directly to the church treasurer. 

To many people, interiors of houses 
mean absolutely nothing. Four walls 
will do. To other people every detail 
of an interior is important. A great 
deal of unhappiness in ministers’ fam- 
ilies could be avoided simply by al- 
lowing the minister to decide what 
needs to be done to make the par- 
sonage, as part of the church equip- 
ment, serve its intended purposes. 


W HAT ARE the possibilities of 
abandoning the parsonage idea and 
allowing a minister to select his own 
living quarters? Let us look first at 
the disadvantages: 
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The minister would have to find 
his own housing in each new com- 
munity. There is a real scarcity of 
rental property, especially within a 
short distance of most established 
churches. Also, the plan of paying the 
minister in salary the rent value of a 
parsonage would mean that the 
church would not be building up an 
equity in property. 

The advantages are obvious: The 
minister would be removed from the 
position of having his boss as land- 
lord. He could decide, within his in- 
come limits, how simply or elabo- 
rately he wishes to be housed. The 
congregation might discover that the 
pastor could not afford, on his salary, 
to live in more than a three-room 
apartment over a drugstore! 

Few ministers have enough income 
to be able to make a down payment 
on a home. If a plan were worked 
out whereby a revolving fund could 
be set up so that ministers could bor- 
row their down payments at little or 
no interest, this might help. 

I cannot believe that the laymen 
of today want our parsonage confu- 
sion to continue. Perhaps the sugges- 
tions made here are not the answer; 
but they have served their purpose, if 
discussion is stimulated. It ought to 
be obvious that the solving of this 
cause of conflict will do much to bene- 
fit both church and pastor. 

—MarrTHAa 


The St. 


Louis Conference re- 


cently rated its parsonages. You 


may want to check conditions in 
your parsonage against their rating 
standards, listed on page 50. 
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Important New Cooks 


Ready January 6 


| BELIEVE 


Gerald Kennedy. The author’s own creed, in language that 
can be understood by persons with little or no training in 
theology. First in the “Know Your Faith” Series. $1.25 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST 


John Knox. A profound and deeply moving study of the 
significance of the Crucifixion—an excellent book for your 
own pre-Easter study. $2.75 


LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES 


William Barclay. An explanation and interpretation of the 
letters in chapters 2 and 3 of Revelation, demonstrating 


their vivid contemporary qualities. $2 


THE CHURCH FACES THE ISMS 


Arnold B. Rhodes, Editor, with the faculty of Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary. Practical help in dealing with groups 
which challenge Protestantism today. $4.50 


MELANCHTHON, THE QUIET REFORMER 


Clyde Manschreck. A biography exploring the true greatness 
of Philip Melanchthon, theologian of the Reformation, and 
showing his enduring contribution. Illustrated. $6 


Order from your bookstore 


PTT ae 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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and trends 


FROM CHURCH LEADERS, SOME FRANK APPRAISALS 


Like the stains that trace out the 
veined structure of an autumn leaf, 
the attitudes and activities of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the USA reveal the trends 
and tendencies of the non-Roman 
churches. Dissident groups that have 
refused, or been refused, membership 
are no more typical of the majority 
than are the large and significant 
minorities of Roman Catholics and 
Jews. And the triennial meetings of 
the General Assembly are laboratory 
tests to apply the colors. 

No exception was the early Decem- 
ber session of the 659-member assem- 
bly. [For official attendance, see sum- 
mary on following page.| The con- 
vention hall at St. Louis, Mo., housed 
the meetings and the hotels opened 
their doors to Negroes to accommo- 
date participants. 

Size was one indication of a trend 
in American church life. The $19 
million budget ($8,300,000 for Church 
World Service to go to people 
in need) was a symbol of big business. 
The 655 council’s employees, directed 
by a minister-layman team (the Rev. 
Roy G. Ross, general secretary since 
1954, and Dr. R. H. Edwin Espy, just 
named associate) stand for a unique 
lay-clergy partnership. The major di- 
visions—foreign missions, home mis- 
sions, Christian education, and life and 
work—and 303 separate departments 
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show typical American thoroughness. 
The 70 year-around programs, includ- 
ing everything from evangelism to in- 
ternationalism, is characteristic of 
American activism. 

The building of a $19.7 million sky- 
scraper headquarters on Riverside 
Drive, New York City, is one of 
many evidences of the council’s pas- 
sion for efficiency; and its dependence 
on 300 state and city councils (“the 
cutting edge of the ecumenical move- 
ment’), as well as on the constituent 
denominations, is a sign of its de- 
mocracy. And its task of selling its 


vast program to far-flung constituency 





The Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg is the 
first parish pastor and first Baptist to 
be president of the National Counell. 
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in 31 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
churches (38,000,000 members) is a 
typical American operation. (At the 
assembly this was done by means of 
an attractive array of programs, as 
well as booths that included closed- 
circuit television, a live calf | bound 
for Greece through Church World 
Service], and an electronic brain set 
up to analyze delegates through the 
use of an elaborate, prepared ques- 
tionnaire.) 

As American as apple pie was the 
council’s insistence on a frank ap- 
praisal of the state of the churches, 
arising, as the Rev. Roswell P. Barnes, 
retiring associate secretary, put it, “not 
from insecurity or frustration, but 
from confidence of strength and a 
humble awareness of failure to realize 
their potential.” 

Accordingly, shortcomings _ that 
might be attributed, in part at least, 
to the churches were listed—the 
alarming crime rate (the $2.2 billion 
“take” of a single crime syndicate ex- 
ceeds the income of the churches), the 
killings on the highways, continuing 
race prejudice, alcoholism and narcotic 
addiction, the menace of the divorce 
evil, fear of war, disillusionment and 
hopelessness. Speaker after speaker 
bore down on these serious flaws as 
well as the signs of promise. 

Dean Liston Pope, of Yale Divinity 
School, said: “It must be granted that 


| the church is probably the most ra- 


cially segregated major institution in 
American life . .. (but) racially seg- 
regated neighborhoods make it very 
dificult, almost unnatural, for neigh- 
borhood churches to become racially 
inclusive. In many instances, perhaps 
most, the churches are as much the 
victims of segregation patterns im- 
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St. Louis in Summary 


Here are highlights of the National 
Council of Churches triennial General As- 
sembly in St. Louis, Dec. 1-6. 

ATTENDANCE: 2,057 officers, voting 
delegates, alternates, consultants, staff 
members, and visitors. Voting body, 394; 
alternates, 98. 

RESOLUTIONS: 

1. Reaffirmed opposition to racial seg- 
regation as a violation of the gospel of 
love and human brotherhood. 

2. Ordered a study on the role of radio, 
television, and films in religion. 

3. Called on trade unions to eliminate 
corruption, and rapped union members for 
“moral indifference and _ callousness” 
which allows misuse of power. 

4. Urged Christians to respond with 
neither complacency nor panic to problems 
of the nuclear-space age. 

5. Defended the right of private organi- 
zations to keep membership lists confiden- 
tial. 

6. Called for more liberal refugee legis- 
lation. 

7. Reaffirmed its faith in international 
trade and aid as a channel for peace. 

ELECTED: The Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
a Baptist, president, to serve three years; 
the Rev. Roy G. Ross to a second three- 
year term as general secretary; Dr. R. H. 
Edwin Espy, first layman to hold the post of 
associate general secretary; two Methodists, 
Charles C. Parlin, first layman to be vice- 
chairman of the General Board; Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, vice president, Division of 
Christian Life and Work. 

NEW MEMBERS: Admitted four church 
bodies with a total of 478,000 members— 
Armenian Apostolic Church of North 
America; Polish National Catholic Church 
of America; Free Magyar Reformed Church 
in America; and Serbian Eastern Orthodox 
Diocese for the U.S. and Canada. 

NEXT ASSEMBLIES: The fifth General 
Assembly will be held in the summer of 
1961 at San Francisco; the sixth in De- 
cember, 1964 at Philadelphia. 
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posed by others as the perpetrators of 
them.” 

The famed Negro leader of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, lamented the slowness with 
which many churches move, and 
added: “It may well be that the great- 
est tragedy of this period of social 
transition is the appalling silence of 
the so-called good people. It may be 
that our generation will have to re- 
pent for crippling fears and apathy.” 

The Rev O. Frederick Nolde, di- 
rector of the council-related Church 
Commission on International Affairs, 
warned: “In seeking to meet the legiti- 
mate demands of a scientific age, we 
must keep uppermost the require- 
ments of the spirit; or otherwise we 
shall fall into the trap of those who, 
by their profession, are atheistic ma- 
terialists.” 

The Rev. Theodore Gill, managing 
editor of The Christian Century, 
asked: “Where is our joy of learning? 
What has happened to the zest of dis- 
covery? In the last month we have 
actually heard suggestions that the 
federal government subsidize students 
in certain fields. What has happened 
that we must hire Americans to be 
curious, that we must try to buy their 
interest? Can Christianity agree to 
this flattening of creativity, this fading 
in our curiosity?” 

In issuing a call for a conference on 
international affairs at Cleveland, 
Nov. 18-21, 1958, the retiring presi- 
dent, the Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, 
said: “We see a rising popular interest 
in Christianity, and a resurgence of 
other religions, but we discern as yet 
only little evidence of increased moral 
responsibility in human relations, as 
in international affairs. On the other 
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hand, questions are being raised by 
some as to whether international 
affairs are at all related to religion 
and morality.” 

The Council’s new president, the 
Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg, St. Louis 
Baptist and first active pastor to head 
the council, had this to say as he began 
his three-year term: “Unless we face 
the theological questions raised on the 
nature and doctrines of the Church 
and its ordinances, we will not go very 
far in the direction of necessary 
church unity.” 

Although the message committee, 
which began work last April, was 
headed by a layman, J. Irwin Miller, 
a Columbus (Ind.) industrialist, its 
work showed the heavy hand of neo- 
orthodox theologians. In this it 
marked another trend among Amer- 
ican Protestants. 

The council does more than mark 
trends; it makes them. The Rev. Roy 
G. Ross, as general secretary, outlined 
the goals for the new triennium: make 
the National Council an_ effective 
agency of the churches in evangelism; 
push religious research, more stress on 
the political, social, and economic rev- 
olution that envelops the world; 
strengthen the council’s prophetic role 
as guardian of democratic freedom; 
work and pray for new unity in wit- 
ness; establish better procedures for 
evaluating the council’s program; 
carry forward a vigorous program of 
ecumenical education in the United 
States; plan a widening program with 
full awareness of the depth of the 


Gospel and the nature of the Church. | 


The assembly theme, “Oneness in 


Christ,” is currently the predominant f 


church motif in America, and. the Na- 
tional Council expects to keep it so. 
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The space age is disciplining the 
churches. Its potential danger is caus- 
ing them to recognize and begin cor- 
recting many shortcomings. 

This theme runs throughout the 
“State of the Churches” report pre- 
pared by the Rev. Roswell P. Barnes 
for the National Council of Churches’ 
triennial General Assembly. Barnes is 
former NCC associate general secre- 


tary. 
“The churches seem to be realiz- 
ing,” the report says, “that it is their 


responsibility to remind the nation 
that it need not—dare not—surrender 
its moral and spiritu: al values in the 
process of striving for scientific 
achievement.” 

Barnes pulls no punches in describ- 
ing U.S. society. It will become just 
like Soviet society, if it lets technology 
push out spirituality, he warns. 
captured’ took Rome cap- 
he quotes, pointing out that the 
U.S. could become captive to “the very 
materialistic dialectic which we ab- 
hor. 

“The reaction of our nation to the 
Soviet’s recent launching of satellites 
has been alarmingly revealing of our 
preoccupations and assumptions as a 
people. We have reacted out of fear 
and jealousy, suggesting that we con- 
cur in their estimate as to what is of 
fundamental importance; namely, 
re achievement. 

rhe churches have too often been 
content to accept the analysis of the 
technologist as the most realistic ap- 
proach to human nature and society 
and then to add a theological footnote 
to indicate the relevance of religion.” 

But “recently more and more people 
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SPACE-AGE DANGER DISCIPLINES U.S. CHURCHES 


both inside the churches and outside 


have come to realize that all the 
sciences put together + « « Cannot save 
man.” 


The report recommends more cleri- 
cal attention to death and the here- 
after. Churches have avoided this sub- 
ject, it explains, “because they have 
suspected that its emphasis in Con- 
tinental churches has been at best a 
rationalization of frustration and 
worst an escape from immediate re- 
sponsibility for dealing with the plight 
of man here and now. 

“Our cities have never been de- 
stroyed. . . . We have never doubted 
that we had a tomorrow. Now that 
the potential destructiveness of war 
has begun to startle our imagination, 
we are for the first time as a people 
beginning to think about the meaning 
of history for us. The almost frensied 
popular reaction to the possible techni- 
cal superiority of a challenging power 
has revealed a dangerous lack of spirit- 
ual understanding that our ultimate 
destiny is in the hands of God... .” 

The message suggests that satellites 
and rockets offer a “good opportunity 
for preachers to emphasize the sover- 
eignty of “the Creator of the sun, 
moon, and stars.” 

Referring to the current religious 
boom, the report says the churches are 
becoming increasingly aware of the 
challenge to change men’s “general- 
ized interest in the transcendent” to 
“faith in God through Christ.” There 
is a lot of talk about “faith” and “re- 
ligion,” Barnes explains, but little 
earnest striving for God; man 
‘vaguely senses that technology is not 
enough, so he yields a place in the 
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scheme of life to something beyond 
science.” 

So the churches are beginning to 
examine themselves to see how they 
can deepen spirituality, to ask what 
their role is in the community. The 
report calls this “probably the most 
significant recent trend in the life of 
the churches.” They are learning that 
they exist not merely to promote what 
the community thinks are its “best” 
interests, but to carry out the man- 
dates of the Gospel. 

Other widespread characteristics of 
current U.S. religious life: 

1. Churches are too public-relations 
minded. They want size, statistics, and 
outward attractiveness. They want 
their minister to be a good promoter. 

2. Churches have been shifting 
from defensive to offensive strategy 
against anti-Christian and sub-Chris- 
tian forces, including revived religions 
that threaten Christianity in Asia. 


Clergy Score Complacency 


Clergymen of all faiths have been 
lashing out at complacency in the 
dawn of the space age. 

“Every advance in man’s knowl- 
edge should be a warning to him that 
he is man, and not God,” said Rabbi 
Julius Mark of New York. 

Another New York rabbi, Eman- 
uel Holzer, deplored the “basic evil” 
plaguing man today: the loss of a 
feeling of guilt. 

“Too many of us are rationalizing 
our shortcomings and blaming them 
upon the environment, community, 
and other external causes,” he said. 

He went on to say he was “deeply 
disturbed by a pattern developing 
among our young people ++. hot to 
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feel any remorse for their action.” 

The Rev. Ensworth Reisner, pastor 
of First Methodist Church, Milwau- 
kee, asked his congregation how man 
should respond to the new power to 
destroy himself. 

“Shall we hum a hopeful tune,” he 
began, “and say, ‘For every danger 
God permits, he provides a_ safety 
valve, for this is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds’?” 

“Is God an indulgent papa,” he 
went on, “who will give his angels 
charge over us lest we dash our foot 
against a thermo nuclear bomb?” 

Reisner said he is glad Russia beat 
the U.S. in satellites. 

“Perhaps it will jar us out of our 
complacency so we may begin to 
understand that we must prepare our 
children and youth for world respon- 
sibilities if we are to have peace.” 

The Rev. David H. C. Read, pastor 
of Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, compared the 
banquet of Belshazzar with the US. 
standard of living. The satellites are 
the handwriting on the wall for West- 


ern civilization, he said. | 

















He warned that “this great ban- 
quet that we call our way of life” may 
become an end in itself. “We are in 
danger of identifying our comfort- 
able civilization with the kingdom of | 
heaven.” 





Boycotts Can Backfire 






Canadian Catholics must think 
twice before boycotting distributors or 
making public denunciations of films, 
radio and television programs, of § 
newspaper items they find offensive. J 

This warning comes from Arch- 
bishop Philip F. Pocock of Winnipeg 
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as the Catholic hierarchy moved to 
widen its program in media evalua- 
tion. 

Instead of boycotts, a more costly, 
charitable, and effective weapon is 
needed, he said. This should be a 
process of public education beginning 
in the home and carried forward in 
discussion groups and Christian or- 
ganizations. 

The prelate called boycotts “blunt 
instrument—so blunt, indeed, that 
thev frequently bounce.” 

James Cardinal McGuigan, Arch- 
bishop of Toronto, voiced a similar 
view. Catholics, he said, should in- 
fluence communications media “not 
by censure or threat.” Rather, they 
should strive for the industry to be 
fair to all religions. 

Earlier, the U.S. Roman Catholic 
leaders ordered a one-year study of 
means to bring radio and television 
under the moral scrutiny of the 
church. This may result in an ex- 
panded Legion of Decency which now 
reviews and rates motions pictures, 
and, according to some officials, often 
directs a Catholic boycott of them. Or, 
it may create a new agency especially 
for the broadcasting industry. The 
National Office for Decent Literature 
reviews books and publications for 
Catholics. 

During the past year, the Legion of 
Decency rated 335 American movies. 
It condemned one film, Baby Doll; 
rated 109 morally objectionable in 
part for all age groups; approved 114 
for adults only; rated 111 unobjection- 
able for general patronage. In foreign 
films, it condemned 10; rated 28 
morally objectionable in part; and 
listed 17 for adults only, 28 for family 
viewing. 
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Council Sets Media Study 


The role of radio, television, and 
films in religion will be the object of 
a year-long study authorized recently 
by the National Council of Churches’ 
General Assembly. 

Its purpose: to assess the influence 
of media and discover how churches 
can use them more effectively. 

No real attempt has been made to 
do this before, say leaders. 

While radio, television, and films 
have added a new dimension to life, 
they still remain an appendage to the 
life of the church. 

Industry is spending billions of dol- 
lars to affect attitudes and behavior 
through the use of radio and tele- 
vision, but churches are spending 
little, warns the Rev. Glenn W. 
Moore. 

Commission members will include 
church officials, theologians, social 
scientists, educators, and representa- 
tives of the communications industry 
and the arts. 


Division Is Sharp 


The Christian church, still con- 
sidered by many leaders to be the 
“most segregated” major institution in 
U.S. society, appears to be tackling 
the race relations issue with fresh 
vigor. 

Recent declarations in some sections 
may have dragged it farther behind 
the Supreme Court, but in other areas 
it may have gained new status as the 
“conscience of the nation.” 

In Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, clergy- 
men and congregations pondered’ the 
problem; and of those who formulated 
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Receiving citations for promoting cooperation between Islam and Christianity 
are Dr. E. L. R. Elson, pastor of National Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
D.C., and A. ]. Howar of Washington, Muslim layman. From left: Dr. Ahmed 
Benabud, minister-counselor of the Morocco embassy, presenting citation; 
Elson; Howar, contractor for the first mosque in the West, in Washington, 
without pay; Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Methodist, now Senate chaplain, 


a decision, the division was sharp and 
clear. 

The Alabama Baptist State Conven- 
tion in Mobile favored public school 
segregation “at this time,” and de- 
plored the limitation of jury trials in 
civil rights cases. 

The stand by some 2,000 delegates 
reafirmed for the second consecutive 
year the report of the group’s Chris- 
tian Life Commission. 

In Atlanta, the Georgia Council of 
Churches adopted the declaration on 
race relations issued recently by 80 
white Atlanta Protestant clergymen. 
The declaration urged obedience to 
law, preservation of public schools, 
protection of free speech, and main- 
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tenance of communication between 
white and Negro leaders. 

The Council also established a com- 
mittee, representing nine denomina- 
tions, to study legislation brought be- 
fore the state’s General Assembly. 

In Valdosta, the Georgia Baptists 
Convention declined to act on two 
strongly-worded pro-segregation reso- 
lutions, and called for a “Christian at- 
titude” on the race issue. 

Louisiana Baptist leaders, meeting 
in Baton Rouge, set up a committee 
to work for a “Christian solution” to 
racial problems, but asked that school 
integration be delayed in areas where 
its “immediate application would be 
premature and do much harm.” 
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The North Carolina mage Con- 
vention at Raleigh, urged appoint- 
ment of a race relations committee by 
every congregation. The aim: to keep 
members informed about problems. 

Most Baptist churches in the state 
have avoided taking a public stand on 
the issue. 

The Tennessee Council of Churches 
took a stand favoring integration of 
public schools. 

Virginia churches face a test on 
whether to co-operate with proposals 
to close public schools in favor of a 
private system that would continue 
segregation and make use of church 
facilities. 

Pro-segregation leaders in Farm- 
ville, Va., said they would seek the 
closing of public schools as soon as 
Federal Judge Sterling Hutcheson of 
Richmond sets a date to admit Negro 
children to previously all-white 
schools in Prince Edward County. 

The attempt to close down Virginia 
schools will be the first test of the 
“massive resistance” doctrine favored 
by Gov. Thomas B. Stanley and some 
other Southern leaders. 

It also will be the first test of the 
extent to which Southern churches 
will co-operate with the plan. 

In some communities, ministers 
who favor integration have become 
local storm centers. The Rev. Rose 
Allen Weston, 38, pastor of Arlington 
Va.) Unitarian Church, is one such 
hgure. A segregationist group has 
publicly asked he be horsewhipped for 
criticizing opponents of the Supreme 
Court decision. 

Churches and congregations in 
other sections of the country are work- 
ing hard to meet changing conditions. 
Some have gone full steam ahead. 
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Undaunted by Walkout 


Some Negroes in recent months 
have become pastors of white 
churches. How are they faring? 

The stories are different, but in 
Los Angeles the Rev. Nelson B. Hig- 
gins, Jr., has met with success—his 
church is alive and growing—and 
failure—most of the white members 
pulled out. 

Bishop Gerald Kennedy appointed 
Higgins last summer to the all- 
white Normandie Avenue Methodist 
Church, whose dwindling member- 
ship then numbered 43. When mem- 
bers learned about Higgins, two- 
thirds of them left. 

A resigning church official said, 
“We do not believe in the materialis- 
tic brotherhood of man and in the 
social intermixing of races, which we 
hold to be a Marxian theory of the 
‘one race’ of ‘classless society.’ God 
made us black, white, red, and yellow, 
and we do not agree with those who 
propose to improve on God’s handi- 
work.” 

About those who quit, Higgins 
said, “I do not believe that these peo- 
ple deep down in their hearts were 
prejudiced against me as a Negro... . 
They had united into one little world 
and their ideas were the hub. I was 
their scapegoat.” 

Today, Normandie Avenue is a 
bustling church with 100 members, 
mainly Negroes. There are about a 
dozen white members, including two 
former members who stayed on. 
Bishop Kennedy had this to say about 
the appointment: “We weren’t trying 
to prove anything. It was just a matter 
of doing a job for the church to sérve 
the community.” 
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Mr. Jager Mr. Moore 


People Going Places... 


Tue Rev. Cwartes M. Sexton, 
Negro minister formerly serving 
Border Methodist Church, Minneapo- 
lis—received city’s “most  distin- 
guished citizen” award. He led his 
congregation into a merger with pre- 
viously all-white Hennepin Avenue 
Methodist Church, now serves all- 
white Champlin Church. 


Tue Rev. Harry C. Spencer, gen- 
eral secretary, Television, Radio and 
Film Commission, Nashville—elected 
president of the Council of Secretaries, 
succeeding the Rev. Ratpu Stoopy of 
New York. 


Tue Rev. S. Turner Rirenovr, 
Philadelphia—appointed executive di- 
rector of the National Council of 
Churches’ department of church build- 


ing. 


Epwarp C. Jacrr, Chicago Method- 
ist lay missionary—new field worker 
of the office of missionary personnel 
of the Board of Missions, to recruit 
students for home or overseas service. 


Tue Rev. Dow Kirkpatrick, pas- 
tor, St. Mark Methodist Church, At- 
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lanta—named by the Georgia Council 
of Churches to head a study on moral 
and spiritual implications of bills be. 
fore the state legislature. 


Tue Rev. Ratpu W. Sockman, pas- 
tor, Christ Church, Methodist, New 
York—presented the first annual 
award of the World Committee for 
Christian Broadcasting. Sockman has f 
been NBC’s National Radio Pulpit 
speaker since 1928. 


Pror. JosEPH SzczEPKOWsKI— 
elected superintendent for the Meth- 
odist Church in Poland. 


Tue Rev. Puiie Potter, a Meth- 
odist—new executive secretary of the 
World Council of Churches’ youth de- 
partment, with headquarters in Ge. 
neva, Switzerland. 


Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hoort, gen- 
eral secretary, World Council of 
Churches, and Dr. Cart E. Lunp 
Quist, executive secretary, Lutheran 
World Federation—decorated with 
the West German Order of Merit in 
gratitude for aid in relieving the “tre- 
mendous distress” of the German peo- 
ple. 


Pror. Cuun-ct Kwet, a graduate 
of Ohio Wesleyan University—ap- 
pointed dean of studies of Methodist 
affiliated Soochow University College, 
Taipei, Taiwan. 


Joun W. Macy, JR., executive direc- 
tor, U. S. Civil Service Commission— 
becomes executive vice president of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. Macy will leave government 
service next month as the ranking ca 
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reer officer in the Federal merit sys- 
tem. 


Tue Rev. W. Henry SHILLINGTON, 
a member of New England Confer- 
ence and secretary of the Ohio Coun- 
cil of Churches, Columbus—has as- 
sumed duties as administrative secre- 
tary of the Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago. 


Tue Rev. WattTer Harvey Moore, 
Methodist missionary-educator for 38 
years—awarded the Order of the 
Southern Cross, Brazil’s highest deco- 
ration for foreigners. He is the second 


Methodist to receive the award since 
1880. 


Tue Rev. Georce J. CresswELL— 
now in his 38th year as pastor of Sec- 
ond Church, Knoxville, Tenn. Tue 
Rev. RatpH E. Hurp—now in his 
35th year as pastor of Epworth 
Church, Sedalia, Mo. 


Davin E. Cuurcn and Cuartes T. 
KENDALL, students, Boston University 
School of Theology—among 40 stu- 
dents from 15 nations participating in 
the sixth Graduate School of Ecumen- 
ical Studies, Bossey, Switzerland. 


View Images of Man 


Like pictures in an art gallery, the 
sacred and secular images of man 
were stretched out on the walls re- 
cently at the Religious Education As- 
sociation national convention in Chi- 
cago. 

The 16 seminars on the home, 
school, church and synagogue, armed 
forces, healing sciences, mass media of 
communication, were like anterooms, 
where the varied images of man in 
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the current culture received special at- 
tention. 

For the purposes of a program that 
had been well planned by H. E. Wor- 
nom, general secretary, and his as- 
sociates in Protestant, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Jewish faiths, “sacred” 
meant those images deriving from re- 
ligious traditions and “secular” those 
images that deny, ignore, or are in- 
compatible with religious views of 

man. 

Secular images were presented first. 
Dean Robert E. Fitch, of the Pacific 
School of Religion, spoke of the pop- 
ular image of man as a complacent 
fellow—likeable, kindly, affable, de- 
cent. He warned against a religion 
that becomes “merely the sycophant 
of a culture of complacency,” and 
spoke out for a faith that proclaims 
both judgment and redemption. 

Roman Catholic and Jewish leaders 
were inclined to agree with this forth- 
right Protestant, but there was not a 
clean-cut image when it came to pic- 
turing the sacred image of man. He 
was more like an impressionist paint- 
ing, even though all agreed that man 
is a person created by God in the di- 
vine image. 

Education, even public education, 
has some responsibilities; and Prof. 
Freeman Butts, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, received little 
support for his contention that the 
public schools should be let off with 
presenting an image of the free man. 

Nor did the means of mass com- 
munication fare very well in their ef- 
forts to build up the hedonistic man. 
Vance Packard, author of best-selling 
The Hidden Persuaders, \ashed out 
against advertising displays and sules 
promotion plans that sanctify and 
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justify extravagance that we know to- 
day. 

He condemned “subliminal projec- 
tion,” calling it “not subliminal but 
rather surreptitious, sneaky, or sub- 
rosa selling.” He scored “impulsive 
buying” and the packaging of 
products “for their hypnotic effect.” 
“Psychological obsolescence” drew his 
scorn. “Marketers no longer are will- 
ing to wait until we wear out their 
product,” he said. “They try to wear 
the product out in our minds.” 

The morality of such images, and 
efforts to create them, was related 
closely to religious education, as some 
500 representatives of the three faiths 
listened, talked, and made notes. Re- 
ligious leaders went home with the 
clear conviction that their job is cut 
out for them. Masses of people are 
forming self-images. There is no hope 
for our culture unless these become 
sacred images. 


Law Challenges the Churches 


Churches are lagging behind the 
times in their views on freedom, 
justice, and fraternity, a New York 
University Law School professor said 
recently. Law, he contended, “often 
equals and occasionally surpasses re- 
ligion” in these areas. 

The professor, Edmond Cahn, 
spoke at the Harvard University Law 
School under the B'nai B'rith Hillel 
Foundation. Religion’s lag, he said, 
threatens law as well as the churches. 

He explained: “In a democratic so- 
ciety like ours, law is tethered to the 
opinions and moral standards of the 
general public, and if religion fails to 
lead and edify these, the advancement 
of law will inevitably suffer.” 
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Law, Cahn continued, has done 
much more than churches in advane- 
ing Negro rights, education, employ. 
ment opportunity, and public housing 

—and has led organized religion in 
views on capital punishment and 
“guilt by association.” 

While the Supreme Court is trying 
continually “to elevate the legal plane 
of human dignity,” he said, most 
churches and synagogues “are com- 
placently content to vouch for theolog.- 
ical and ethical notions that would 
cause embarrassment if they were ex- 
pressed and taken seriously in a secu- 
lar setting.” 

About “guilt by association,” Cahn 
said that although Christianity and 
Judaism teach that sincere repentance 
reduces or cancels the burden of trans. 
gression and that God is merciful and 
pardons abundantly, most churchmen 
made no protest when many in this 
country were deported for being 
members in the 1920's of the then- 
legal Communist party. 

Cahn said legislators and judges 
need religion to remind them that all 
men are created equal and alike but 
that every man is distinct, unique, 
and filled with the splendor of human 
dignity. 


$50,000 for Parks Ministry 


Ministry in the national parks will 
be expanded with a $50,000 gift from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the 
National Council of Churches’ park 
program, serving tourists and park 
personnel. 

Rockefeller gave the money for 
“permanent support for this ministry 
for the long-term future.” 

Immediate plans include adding an 
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Reports from 21 churches—rang- 
ing from 2,000 to 8,500 members: 
3 churches—2 ministers each 
9 churches—3 ministers each 
6 churches—4 ministers each 
2 churches—5 ministers each 


rg director of the program. And three 
»-Y § more parks may be added to the min- 
.. istry next summer: Virgin Islands 
1% National Park, Devil’s Tower in 
- Wyoming, and Devil’s Post Pile, in 
California. Also planned is develop- 
on | ment of ministries in areas east of the 
ane} Mississippi not easily accessible to 
a local churches. — 
Summer ministries will turn into 
ok permanent ones as year-round park 
uw | staffs are enlarged. Resident ministers 
s already serve five parks: Death Val- 
“tr # ley, Grand Canyon, Sequoia, Yellow- 
abn #8: and Yosemite. There are chapel 
a buildings in Grand Tetons, Yellow- 
= stone, and Yosemite, but the other 
ince F parks hold services outdoors, in hotels, 
a or in recreation halls. 
“ Last summer 121 college students 
men F and seminarians served in 24 parks. 
this 
ar Study Multiple Pastorates 
Among the larger Methodist 
dges F churches, there is an average of one 
tall § ordained minister for each 1,250 
but § members, according to a survey by the 
que; § pastoral relations commission of St. 
mat § Paul’s Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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= 1 church—6 ministers 
~~ Eleven of the 21 had full-time lay 
park 


business managers, and four are look- 
ing for such administrators. 
The commission’s conclusions: 
The number of ministers required 
by a given church is not necessarily 
determined by membership size. 
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Legal Bingo Spreading? 


Interest in legalized bingo is perk- 
ing up in Illinois and Colorado follow- 
ing New York State’s recent 3-2 en- 
dorsement at the polls. 

Several members of the Colorado 
legislature say they will sponsor a con- 
titutional amendment to _ license 
churches and fraternal organizations. 
In Illinois, some civic leaders are say- 
ing, “Its played openly in many 
churches, why not legalize it?” 

Many Protestant leaders are firmly 
opposed, but they wonder what can 
be done. In New York State (ninth 
to legalize bingo and similar games of 
chance) they mounted a vigorous 
campaign to defeat the amendment. 
But on election day, after house-to- 
house canvassing, leaflet distribution, 
and many speeches, they took a hard 
shellacking. Why? 

Several spokesmen agreed that if 
Christian forces had been united, the 
outcome would have been different. 
The New York State Council of 
Churches spearheaded opposition on 
the conviction gambling is morally 
wrong. Some Jewish bodies also joined 
the council stand. Roman Catholics 
took no official stand, but, said bingo 
foes, many priests supported the pro- 
posal. 

“Moral standards in religious or- 
ganizations, as in society, change with 
time,” explained Mark Mohler, po- 
litical science professor emeritus at 
Skidmore College (Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y.). 

Bishop Frederick Buckley Newell, 
New York Area, also saw the out- 
come as a clash of opposing social con- 
victions rather than a clear-cut Prot- 
estant-Catholic issue: “I think some 
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Bingo? So What! 


How important is the bingo issue? 

Recently a New York minister and 
Chicago law officials had this com- 
ment: 

Bingo and pari-mutuel betting are 
a long way from the towering ethical 
problems of our generation, the Rev. 
Truman B. Douglass told the Na- 
tional Council of Churches General 
Assembly. “They are undesirable 
forms of gambling. But a world which 
regards its not improbable extinction 
needs the ministry of a church which 
has something to say that is more 
relevant than an attack on bingo or 
denunciation of cocktail parties.” 

Cook County Sheriff Joseph Loh- 
mann, a former sociology professor, 
says he doesn’t think bingo is “the 
burning issue of our time.” 

“It’s tolerated and has 
years,” 
sioner Timothy O’ Connor. 


been for 


said Chicago Police Commis- 


of our Protestants saw the amazing 
amount of money (some $20 million 
in New York State alone) being spent 
by poor people in uncontrolled illegal 
bingo operations and voted for the 
amendment because they believed it 
would be better under control.” 

The council’s Paul Rishell, execu- 
tive secretary of the department of 
Christian social relations, gave three 
reasons for the defeat: “People who 
ae from illegal bingo voted for 

—principally Catholic and Jewish 
groups in New York City and vet- 
eran’s organizations and firemen up- 
state. Many voted ‘yes’ who may be 
opposed to gambling themselves, but 
think others should have the right to 
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decide for themselves. Finally, indif- 
ference and apathy on the part of a 
great many church people who feel 
bingo is a harmless game and not in. 
herently evil.” 

The vote, however, further blasts 
open an 1821 New York State law 
prohibiting lotteries. The first dent 
came in 1939 when an amendment 
allowed pari-mutuel betting on horse 
races. Again, churches fought and 
lost. 

In 1954, pro-bingo forces launched 
a determined effort to legalize the 
game. Both major political parties 
promised support. Legal gambling 
now was a “hot” political issue. Two 
years later the state legislature ap 
proved the current amendment. 

Legal bingo, however, still is far off 
for many New York communities, ob- 
servers say. Cities, towns, and villages 
now must decide by local option 
whether to allow it. Twenty-one coun 
ties defeated the amendment, and 
they are not likely to change positions 
in a local option vote. Too, there is 
confusion as to what constitutes local 
option. And the council has pledged 
to help communities carry on the fight 
locally. 


NEWS DIGEST 


POLITICS. A $90,000 grant to ex- 
plore ties between Christianity and 
politics has been awarded Duke Uni- 
versity. Duke will work on the project 
for three years, award graduate fellow- 
ships, hold a summer conference and 
annual lecture series. 


SCHOOL GETS NAME. Meth 
odism’s new theological school to be 
built at Kansas City, Mo., will be 
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Save your copies of the New Christian 
Advocate in a handy, protective binder. 
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church library is the new Together 
binder that keeps 12 issues of the 
magazine Together protected and ready 
for quick reference and use. Conven- 
ient loose-leaf style—no holes to punch 
yet holds magazines securely and al- 
lows easy removal. Handsome, wash- 
able maroon leatherette board covers 
personalized especially for your copies 
of Together with gold imprinted title. 
Matches the New Christian Advocate 
binder. Use the convenient order blank 
below and order yours today! (AP) 
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known officially as National Method- 
ist Theological Seminary. Officials are 
shooting for a 1959 opening. 


WESLEY MUSIC. Methodists who 
tuned in on CBS’s mid-December 
Church of the Air program heard 
Charles Wesley hymns sung by the 
Boston University Seminary Singers, 
and a talk by Bishop W. Earl Ledden. 
The program commemorated the 
250th anniversary of Wesley’s birth. 


AIR FARE, Allegheny Airlines, 
serving cities in West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and New Jersey, 
now is the fifth U.S. airline to offer 
reduced fare for ministers (up to 50 
per cent). Major companies still have 
not inaugurated special rates. 


THE BIG BOOST. To give a boost 
to a $1.5 million development pro- 
gram, Andover Newton Theological 
School recently trotted out some im- 
pressive figures: in 150 years, 7,200 
have graduated—6,000 parish minis- 
ters, 500 missionaries, 500 college pro- 
fessors, 150 college presidents. 


END OPPOSITION. After eight 
years of discussion, sometimes scarred 
by bitter debate, Southern Presbyter- 
ians will apply for membership in the 
Japan International Christian Univer- 
sity Foundation, and appropriate $10,- 
562 toward and 
operating expenses of the university. 
Some Southern Presbyterians opposed 
the move until it became clear the 
new would be Christian in 
“outlook and influence.” 


new construction 


school 


DOCTORAL PROGRAMS. 


Emory University Graduate School 
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will offer three new doctoral programs 
in biblical studies, history of Chris. 
tianity, and systematic theology next 
September. 


FAMILY MOVEMENT. Some 253 
Roman Catholic bishops in 56 coun. 
tries are encouraging Roman Catholic 
parents and children to worship tof 
gether. Started by U.S. laymen in 
1950, the movement now embraces} 
an estimated 100 million Catholics 
around the world. 


A POINT OF VIEW. Protestant 
ministers in the Green Bay, Wis, 
area are the newest subscribers to the 
Register, a weekly Roman Catholic 
newspaper. Students at St. John’s 
High School pay the cost. They want § 
Protestants to get the Catholic view. 
point, keep abreast of activities. 


Get Together on Extension 


Canada’s six major Protestant bodies 
are getting together on church exten- 
sion. 

They have set up a committee to 
eliminate competitive bidding by the 
churches for building sites, to ensure 
that prospective new churches are 
not too close together, and to avoid * 
overlapping activities. 

The committee, formed at a con- 
ference called the Canadian Council 
of Churches in Toronto, was attended 
by 52 delegates from the Anglican | 
Church, United Church, Baptist Fed-j 
eration, Presbyterian Church, Eval 
gelical United Brethren Church, andj 
Churches of Christ (Disciples). Two 
Lutheran observers also were present. 

The group agreed that interdenom: 
national committees should be formed 
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locally to promote co-operative exten- 


hris.§ sion and that denominations should 

next} keep one another informed about 
property deals in rapidly growing 
urban areas. 

. 253 Delegates complained that land 

oun.f speculators’ exorbitant prices were 

holic § putting suitable locations for churches 

» to pout of reach. Dr. W. J. Gallagher, 

1 ing general secretary of the Canadian 

races) Council, pointed out that this “may 

olics§ exclude churches altogether, and 
future home owners may find them- 
selves far removed from churches and 

tant | Sunday schools.” 

Vis, 

the Bishops Defer Action on 

= Constitutional Changes 

vant} The Council of Bishops deferred 

iew-f action on the three constitutional 


amendments passed by the General 
Conference of 1956 and submitted to 
yn f annual conferences for approval. 


The amendments seek: 1. Vol- 
dies untary integration of the Central 
‘ten § Jurisdiction conferences into other 

conferences. 2. Equal number of lay 
e tof delegates and ministers to annual con- 


the § ferences. 3. More delegates to General 
Conference—900 instead of 800. 
are At its recent semi-annual meeting, 
the Council of Bishops was expected 
to review results of reports com- 
ing in from the 134 annual confer- 
ences and issue a proclamation. How- 
ded § ever, since the reports have not yet 
; been received from 30 of the confer- 
Fed. ences, the council postponed its official 
t announcement. These are mainly 
and® small, overseas bodies. 





[wo Of the 104 conferences heard from, 
ent.f 4 large majority favored the amend- 





ments. 
In other 






business, the council 
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created a 36-member commission on 
ecumenical consultation to be com- 
posed of eight bishops, 12 theological 
professors, eight pastors, six laymen, 
the director of theological education 
of the Board of Education, and a 
Board of Missions official. 

America’s “religious boom” is not 
the only one in the world, Bishop H. 
Bascom Watts of Lincoln, Neb., told 
his colleagues. The ancient faiths 
(Shintoism in Japan, Buddhism, and 
Mohammedanism) all are experienc- 
ing “marked renewal.” 


Deaths ... 


Stoney H. Bascock, 80, retired mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma Conference and 
one of the original trustees who founded 
Southern Methodist University, Oct. 24, 
at Oklahoma City, Okla. 

W. A. Beckuam, 76, retired member 
of the South Carolina (SE) Conference, 
Nov. 14, at Dillon, S.C. 

ALEXANDER L. BerryHItt, 87, builder 
and pastor for 20 years of the Free Will 
Indian Methodist Church, Tallahassee, 
Okla., in October, at Okmulgee, Okla. 

Mrs. Mattie B. BouKNIGHT, widow of 
the Rev. W. R. Bouknight, Sr., of the 
South Carolina Conference, Oct. 2, in 
South Carolina. 

Abert H. Burroucus, 74, retired 
member of the Little Rock Conference, 
Nov. 2, at Hot Springs, Ark. 

Mrs. Maurice CHEEK, wife of the Rev. 
Maurice Cheek, associate minister of 
First Church, San Jose, Calif., Nov. 5. 

PuHaroaH L. Coss, 91, retired member 
of the Holston Conference, Oct. 4, at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Evra L. Curp, 62, wife of the 
Rev. N. H. Culp, retired member of the 
Alabama Conference, Nov. 6, at Peter- 
man, Ala. 

Miss MecuteLtp D. Dirksen, 64, re- 
tired missionary to Malaya, Nov. 15; at 
White Plains, N.Y. 
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Mrs. Ciara I. Epcincton, 80, widow 
of the Rev. Robert Edgington, who had 
served in the Montana Conference, Oct. 
8. 

Eppiz E, Epiine, missionary to Africa 
for 29 years, Oct. 29, at Nashville, Tenn. 

Hartan L. Freeman, 84, president 
emeritus of Adrian College, Adrian, 
Mich., and retired member of the Pitts- 
burgh Conference, Nov. 8, at Lansing, 
Mich. 

Water L. Frencu, 86, retired mem- 
ber of the Wyoming State Conference, 
Nov. 16, at Santa Monica, Calif. 

ArvaH D. Hurr, 74, retired member 
of the Missouri Conference, Oct. 1, at 
Oregon, Mo. 

Mrs. Hattie M. S. Hucuey, wife of 
the Rev. J. M. Hughey, retired minister 
of the North Arkansas Conference, Oct. 
26, at Memphis, Tenn. 

Daniet Lang, 69, retired member of 
the North Carolina (SE) Conference, 
recently, at Winston, Ore. 

Mrs. Frank C. Mason, 52, wife of the 
Rev. Frank C. Mason, minister on Hills- 
ville, (Va.) Circuit, Holston Conference, 
Sept. 30, at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Roy H. Mercer, wife of the Rev. 
Roy H. Mercer, minister on Liberty-New 
Salem Charge, Southwest Missouri Con- 
ference, Sept. 18. 

Warp Mosuer, 91, retired member of 
the Central New York Conference, Nov. 
7, at Cortland, N.Y. 

Witttam V. McLean, 74, retired 
member of the Erie Conference, Nov. 
9, at Mercer, Pa. 

Epmunp E. Prescott, 72, retired mem- 
ber of the Northeast Ohio Conference, 
Oct. 15, at Lakeland, Fla. 

Epwarp T. RamspeE.t, 55, professor at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIL, 
and a member of the Tennessee (SE) 
Conference, Nov. 11, at Evanston, III. 

Mrs. C. O. Ransrorp, wife of the Rev. 
C. O. Ransford, retired member of the 
Missouri Conference, Nov. 14. 

E. K. Rester, 66, minister of the 
Whiting (Kan.) Methodist Church, 
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Nov. 6, at Kansas City, Kay 

Earv R. Rice, 82, retired member 4g 
the Detroit Conference, Oct. 22, at Ba 
ning, Calif. 

Mrs. Macvina H. Rice, 82, widow @ 
the Rev. Walter L. Rice of the Nort 
Alabama Conference, Sept. 16, at Alber, 
ville, Ala. 

Mrs. Mary E. Ricuey, 72, widow ¢ 
the Rev. Joseph C. Richey of the Nort 
Arkansas Conference, Oct. 29, at Mem DI¢ 
phis, Tenn. E 

Herman F. Scuwarzxkopr, 79, retired P 

ee tee Pro 
member of the Detroit Conference, Noi 93 
11, at Clearwater, Fla. 

Brapvey T. SELLs, 67, retired member 
of the Holston Conference, Oct. 7, a 
Reading, Pa. 

CLARENCE SNELL, 83, a missionary for 
41 years to South America, Oct. 26, a 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Lioyp H. Snyper, a missionary for 2) 
year to Korea and Cuba, Nov. 14, a 
Plainfield, N.J. 

Mrs. Mary Sponster, widow of th 
Rev. E. E. Sponsler of the Central Penn. 
sylvania Conference, Oct. 12, at Roaring 
Spring, Pa. 

Cuartes E. Stone, 86, retired member 
of the North Alabama Conference, Ocg 
22, at Birmingham, Ala. 

J. M. Tacxincton, 81, retired member 
of the North Arkansas Conference, Nov 
20, at Beebe, Ark. 

C. Howarp Taytor, 84, retired mem 
ber of the Northwest Indiana Confer 
ence, Nov. 11, Winter Park, Fla. 

Atrrep F. Way, 84, retired member 
of the Michigan Conference, Nov. 2, at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Atrrep L. Wicks, 91, retired member 
of the Illinois Conference, Nov. 20, aff 
Danville, IIl. i 

Mrs. J. T. Wrictrames, wife of the 
Rev. J. T. Williamee, retired member of 
the Central Pennsylvania Conference, 
Oct. 17. 

Ezexie. H. Wrnincer, 89, retired 
member of the Oklahoma Conference, 
recently, at Winston, Ore. 
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| Breathing New Life 


Epitor: F. J. Yetter’s article, “The 
Protestant Idea in History” [Oct., p. 
$3], interprets current jargon in 
terms we evangelicals can accept. For 
7 ,mexample, “the old existentialist view- 
point if you please—that God speaks 
directly to the heart of man.” 

But Thou knowledge reduced to It 
knowledge is the very weakness of our 
old-fashioned vocabulary. We love to 
speak the dear phrases, but they don’t 
burn with the holy meaning they once 
contained. Perhaps we have come to 
love the words themselves instead of 
the Living Word within them. 

In preaching I try to set traditional 
expressions such as “personal experi- 
ence” aglow with new significance by 
defining them with such existential 
insights as “I-Thou encounter” or “di- 


vine confrontation.” 
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Epitor: In the November issue of 
your magazine [“On the Record,” p. 
 the§ 8], the writer states in reference to 


er®@ the jurisdictional structure of our 
enct, « 

“™*§ church: “The argument about keep- 
tired 2g faith with some plan that was es- 





sential to reunion is outdated.” 
I am sure the commission will re- 





ence, 
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Letters te the Editors 


port that, so far as the South is con- 
cerned, the jurisdictional structure of 
the church is as essential to union 
today as it was in 1939. For the sake 
of a great church which has been 
happily united for nearly 20 years, I 
hope that our Northern brothers will 
now leave our organizational struc- 
ture alone. 

When marriages are made, the 
vows are sacred and never to be 
broken. I fear many heartaches for our 
church, if we forget the sacredness of 
the vows made in 1939. 

Frep McLenpon, Jr. 
Edgewood Methodist Church 
Columbus, Ga. 


Eprror: Such a statement indicates 
a bias against the jurisdictions, and 
puts THE New CurisTiAN ApvocaTE 
editorially as taking sides against the 
jurisdictions. THe New Curistian 
ApvocaTE is presumed to be a work- 
ing magazine for the pastors and 
leaders of the world church, and not a 
promotional agent for a biased view- 
point, that is regarded, at least by a 
large segment of the church, as 
basically sectional. 

“A mature church” can “reappraise 
its structure at any time, and by 
democratic processes, arrive at work- 
able decisions for its future opera- 
tions.” But, those “democratic proc- 
esses” require that the church “keep 
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faith with some plan that was essen- 
tial” in arriving at its workable 
decisions. Such sincerity and integrity 
cannot be outdated. 
ANTHONY HEARN 
District Superintendent 
Savanah, Ga. 


Epitor: Unification was “sold” to 
the membership of the M. E. Church, 
South, in consideration in part at least 
of the creation of the jurisdictional 
system. 

In consideration of the creation of 
the system, the M.E. Church, South, 
surrendered its identity and its prop- 
erty to the united church. It has there- 
fore paid its part of the price of uni- 
fication. Can the other parties to the 
contract do less? 

“Keeping faith” with a contract 
fairly arrived at cannot be “outdated.” 

Tuomas A. Baas 
S.C. 


Laurens, 


Contradiction Corrected 


Eptror: The way Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle’s article is printed [Nov., p. 
28], two sentences sound like non- 
sense. If I may turn higher critic, I 
would presume that what he actually 
wrote was (speaking of the Apocry- 
phal books), “They were written at 
various times in the last two centuries 
before Christ, except for 2 Esdras, the 
authentic core of which was written 
towards the close of the first century 
after Christ.” 

C. L. Moore 

Methodist Church 

Bolivar, Pa. 


Brother Moore is a good higher 
critic. The Editors apologize to both 
Dean Weigle and his readers—Ens. 
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A Distinctive Paper for Minister 


Eprror: I have been reading with 
interest most of the articles in Tif 
New CuristiAN ApvocatTe. It is af 
valuable publication. 

In my opinion—and I find the min. 
isters in the district almost unanimous 
in agreement—we do not need a paper 
beamed to laity and ministry alike, 
Let’s ii it a magazine for minis. 
ters. 

J. E. Lanspowne 

Methodist Church 

Oxford, Kan. 


Huffing and Puffing 


Eprror: Why all this huffing and 
puffing about tobacco? Personally I see 
no moral issue involved. A greater} 
damage is done by ministers in viola § 
tion of one of our General Rules: 
“Uncharitable or unprofitable conver- 
sation, particularly speaking evil of’ 
(our brothers). 

Sometime ago I sat in a ministerial 
meeting and heard a young minister 
remark: “The afternoon I was or- 
dained, I joined some of the older 
men of the conference who were dis- 
cussing appointments. They were talk- 
ing of one in particular, and I was} 
never so disillusioned in my life by 
their comments and accusations. All } 
of a sudden I felt I had entered the F 
wrong vocation.’ 

FraNnkKiin C. Hussarp 

First Methodist Church 

Seneca, Ill. 


Epitror: I cannot agree with Jack 
Perry (“Open Forum,” Nov., p. 114). J 
Christ opposed those practices that 
could injure the body, the “temple of 
the living God.” Medical science has 
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shown tobacco to be harmful. There- 
fore, 1 do not use it and I oppose its 
use by any in my congregation. 

Of the 18 persons on my church- 
school staff, I know of only one who 
indulges, and never in the presence of 
his pupils. 

WILLIAM GRUNDEN 
Methodist Church 
East Glastonbury, Conn. 


Liquor Aloft 


Epitor: After a recent flight I filled 
in the usual form asking for sugges- 


S tions and comments and sent this 


ack 


4). F 


hat 
- of 


has 









word: 

“The service, equipment, and gen- 
eral atmosphere of this flight are excel- 
lent. | must express my dissatisfaction, 


» however, with the fact that the two 


very personable and efficient young 
ladies who are stewardesses are in- 


| dustriously going down the aisle pour- 


ing liquor from a container, serving 
in effect, as barmaids. I wonder if 
these young ladies were given in ad- 
vance the impression that this would 


be a part of their duty.” 


Earte H. MacLeop 
General Board of Lay Activities 
Chicago, Til. 


Man’s Mastery 


Epitor: Norman S. Ream’s query, 
“Is Man the Master?” (Nov., p. 33) 
makes clear many problems created 
by the use of force. But what are we 
to say to those political forces in the 
world that have no regard for ethical 
and Christian methods, techniques, 
ideals, and objectives? Would not the 
Christian conscience have had to bear 
a greater burden if the atrocities of a 
Hitler, a Mussolini, and a Tojo had 
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not been curtailed? Is it not disturbing 
that we did nothing to aid those who 
were struggling for freedom in Hun- 
gary? What moral precepts could 
have been utilized to curtail the atroci- 
ties of those who made it clear that 
they were determined to destroy us? 
SAMUEL O. MorrEALE 

Chaplain 

Sandia Base, N.M. 


Old Disciplines 


Epiror: Those who are interested 
in Methodistica will be glad to know 
that I have found copies of all Dis- 
ciplines since 1820, as well as 1808 and 
1795. I have extra copies of 1908, 1912, 
1920, 1924, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and 1940, which I 
would be glad to dispose of. 

Joun H. Harris 

114 Fifth St. 

River Falls, Wis. 


For Evening Services 


Epitor: I am convinced that the 
evening service could be revived, but 
not along the old-time lines. The old 
message, but with a touch of novelty. 

One suggestion is a service of con- 
gregational singing, with a brief Gos- 
pel message based on hymns. 

Another plan: turn the evening 
service into an open forum for the 
teaching of biblical, Methodist, Protes- 
tant beliefs. Or, the essence of the Ten 
Commandments. Throw the meeting 
open to a free-for-all discussion, under 
the guidance of a sensible moderator. 

John Wesley once prayed that God 
would save the Methodists from fall- 
ing into ruts... . ‘ 


ERNEST CoLWELL 
Keymar, Md. 
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“MORE 
TO You 


A Teen Guide 
for Seltf- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 

$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL 1958 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon 
Lesson Analysis by Roy L. Smith 

A comprehensive commen- 
tary on the International Les- 
sons ... the best in its field! 
Be ready for next quarter’s 
lessons . . . order copies today 
for all your teachers of adult 
classes. The International Les- 
son Annual helps every teach- 
er to be a better teacher! 448 
pages. $2.95 


Order from your bookstore 


abingdon press 
” Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 








CHURCH 


and the 


LAW 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de 
cisions pertinent to churches and pat 
tors. Limitations of space require over. 
simplification of the facts and the 
decisions. There is no attempt here to 
give legal opinions. The facts in in 
dividual cases differ so widely that it 


| | 1s dangerous to rely completely on the 


reported decision without all the facts. 


THE CASE: The United Lutheran 
Church of Miami Beach, Fla., brought 
action to enjoin the city from enforce 
ing its zoning ordinance. The group 
had purchased land for building a 
church in a one-story, residential area 
and knew about this restriction at the 


| time of the purchase. 


Decision: The court ruled that the 
right to zone is a power belonging to 
a city. A church does not detract from 
an area except in certain cases; but 


| here the court had to decide whether, 7 


with its traffic problems and occasion- 
al noise, in a strictly one-story res 
dential area this would outweigh its 


| good to the community. The couft 


felt that the church could find othef 
suitable locations and the zoning pla 
need not be changed. [Unitep Lut 
ERAN CuHuRCH v. City oF MIAMI 


Beacn, 80 So. 2d 880 (1955) ] 
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Like Paul, and the apostles of the first century, 
we of this century are responsible for encour- 
aging and expanding young churches in these 


Lands of Witness 


and Decision 
We are again what Christ intends His Church 
to be—a movement. You and other readers of 
this magazine have made this true. You have 
pas. helped lead your 
dk : congregation to a 
h deepened sense of world-wide mission, thus developing the 
tne F most vigorous program of church extension Methodism 
“§ has ever known. This program of Witness and Decision 
! i embraces especially four strategic countries. Advance 
at it} the program by reading and promoting this great book. 


1 the BELGIAN CONGO— Today every ninth personisa Christian whereas 
acts, § 80 years ago there were none. But Communism and Mohammedan- 
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ism are challenging the Cross of Christ. What will the Congo choose? Only 
BOLIVIA— Death was the penalty for Protestant preaching 50c 
until 50 years ago. Now Bolivia presents one of our brightest per copy 


missionary opportunities. Church membership has doubled in ae 
Cran four years. Keepit growing! ee ee es eee ae Ge ee ee ee ee Ge oe oe 
ught SARAWAK — 2000 Ibans formerly “Wild Men Board of Missions of The Methodist Church . 

forc. § of Borneo” baptized in three years. Countless | 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. (Study Book Office 4) 



































villages are pleading for missionaries. Do not Gentlemen: 
rOUP & fail this important corner of the world. Enclosed is $___t____.. Please send me 
1g a} KOREA— Methodism has grown from 45,000 copies of book, “Lands of Witness and 
to 85,000 members in recent years. Will the Decision.”’ Please include________Leaders’ Guide (s) 
af€4 § Christian church win a most strategic victory at 15c each (copy free with 5 or more books). 
- the § on the mainland of Asia? The next ten years (C Please send me free literature telling how to form 
may decide. a hy, Group and ae a to Witness 
“ an ision,’’ keynote of the quadrennium. 
. Mail the Coupon Today lw 
t ¢ ve ( Please Print) 
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paragraphs of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


An Enemy Is Necessary 
Ww E SEEM to have reached the 


stage in our national evolution where 
we have a vested interest in prepara- 
tion for war. It has become necessary 
for us to have a powerful enemy. So- 
viet Russia is currently our target, not 
only because its economic system is 
communistic and its political system 
tyrannical but perhaps primarily be- 
cause the Russian organism rivals ours 
in actual or latent physical power. 
Russia could revert to free enter- 
prise, or restore an hereditary Czar- 
dom, tomorrow; and still our secre- 
tary of state would be compelled to 
question her bona fides. Peaceful co- 
existence with Russia is impossible, 
not simply because of Communist 
plotting but because our economy ap- 
parently needs the constant stimulus 
of a threat of large-scale war. 
—Fevix Morvey, in Modern Age, A Con- 
servative Review (Summer 1957) 


Wrong Tactics 


SINCE I have been in Nome, I have 
been appealed to by no fewer than 
18 persons or families of persons bat- 


tling the booze habits. By and large 
I have failed them. 
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What I have been taught concern. 
ing liquor I know to be true; but a 
an approach for working on an 
phase of the liquor problem, it ha 
proved bankrupt. 

It is time that we church peopl 
rethink our position. We must con 
front the more basic personal cause 
of drinking. The idea that drinking 
is sin, and that is all, is not meeting 
or coping with the problems of drunk. 
enness in our midst. As church people, 
we are not convincing to those we 
would help. 


—WILLARD) MECKLENBURG, Communit 
Methodist Church, Nome, Alaska. 


Changing Climate 
Topay the climate within uni’ 


versities is more favorable toward re 
ligion than it has been for some time. 

If not all people view the change 
with favor, at least it is now widely| 
recognized that religion is an accept 
able subject of intellectual interest, 
and already one begins to wonder how} 
it could ever have been held that it 
was not. 

Discussion of religion is carried on 
with less frenzy and more tolerance 
than has been usual for some time. It 
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seems that the mood of tolerance, first 
learned in fierce struggles among re- 
ligious sects, has now taken hold both 
of the aggressive secularists of a gen- 
eration ago and their irate opponents. 

In this changing climate many are 
coming again to speak up for religion. 


—Natuan M. Pusey, president of Harvard 
University, at the 1957 baccalaureate. 


Highest Ties 


THE typical church-related college 
operates on the assumption that 
knowledge ultimately converges on a 
universe that is spiritually meaning- 
ful. It rejects the conclusion of the 
cynic that no knowledge of God is 
possible, the conviction of the Com- 
munists that there is no God, and the 
indifference of the secularist who 
holds that such a question doesn’t 
matter. This fact ties the highest in 
education and the highest in religion 
together. 


—MiLsurN P. AKERS, executive editor, Chi- 
cago Sun Times 


Looking to Fundamentals 
An AMERICAN engineer, recently 


sent to Afghanistan to plan ultramod- 
ern airports, came back saying: 
“Those people aren’t ready for air- 
ports and electronic equipment. They 
need to be shown the fundamentals of 
decent living. They want to learn to 
read and write, to build carts and 
make roads leading to markets for the 
things they make. They need to be 
shown how to eat better food and 
keep away disease.” 

Nobody listened and five airports 
are already under construction in Af- 
ghanistan, costing nearly $15 million. 

All this damages more than our 
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Altars 1 Pews ( Organs 
Flags ( Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids [ Bibles 
Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 


Bells, Van Bergen bells 
from Holland 


ooo000000 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS 
Tel. CApite!l 7-2150 





WARDROBE RACK 


{In churches, schools, 
clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants—wherever 
groups gather— 
Checker-50 Wardrobe 
Racks answer the wraps 
problem. Only 5 ft. long, 
each provides for 50 coats 
and hats. Available on large 
rubber casters—they go where 
needed. Light, strong rigid welded 
steel for lifetime service. Sold by 
== leading suppliers of institutional 
equipment and furniture. 


<< Other Checker Wardrobe Units 


Mount directly on wall at any 
height. 3’ 2” or longer units fit any 
available space or interlock to 
make continuous racks. Come in 
and see the complete Checker 
System — racks of all capacities, 
umbrella stands, overshoe racks, 
locker racks, etc., etc., or phone and our rep- 
resentative will call, survey your need and 
make recommendations. 


Write for Catalog CK-115N \ 
VOGEL PETERSON CO. 
1121 W. 37th St. Chicago 9, Ill. 
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JOSEPH BROOKSHIRE 
Evangelist 
Jan. 5-19 Tampa, Florida 
Jan. 26-Feb. 2 Key West, Florida 
Feb. 9-23 Groveland, Florida 
March 2-9 Dade City, Florida 


Box 431 
Lexington 


FARROW PLAN 


Complete plan for directing your own budget or 


Kentucky 


building campaign. Tried successfully in eight | 


hundred Methodist Churches in Texas. $7.50 plus 
postage. Smaller plan for churches with fewer 
than two hundred members $2 plus postage. For 
details write “FARROW PLAN,” Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 


, Hunger hurts! 

$1 sends 22 lbs. 

Q toa family overseas 
CARE Food Crusade 

New York 16 


Xx 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are ac- 
cepted for miscellaneous items of general 
interest to NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
readers. No Agents Wanted or Opportunity 
for Profit advertising. Rate 30¢ per word. 
Minimum $4.50. CLOSING DATE FIVE 
WEEKS IN ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
(Ist). For use of ‘‘Box No... . NEW 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: add 10¢ and 
charge for four words. Address: NEW 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE—Classified De- 
partment, 740 N. Rush Street, Chicago 11. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS 


~_ BOOKS WANTED 

RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, Dept. 
CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


HELP WANTED 


PIKEVILLE METHODIST CHURCH, Pikeville, 
Kentucky, is greatly in need of Director of 
Religious Education. Would be glad to hear 
from qualified persons. Please give reference. 
A. R. Perkins, Minister. 
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foreign relations; it is gradually 
stifling one of the most precious char. 
acteristics of the American people: the 
warm desire to give and to share for 
the sake of giving and sharing. .., 

We are being made to believe that 
“what’s good for U.S. production is 


| good for foreign consumption” even 


though the evidence is there to dis 
prove it. But last week, the voice of 
churchmen was raised strongly in pub- 


| lic protest against cuts in foreign aid 
| and in exhortation that the American 


people demand to see these programs 
. vitalized by an “unselfish desire 


| to help others to help themselves.” 


—Lisa SERGIO in her column, “Window on 
the World,” World Around Press, April 
11, 1957. 


Priestly Ritualism 
Ir HAS BEEN growing for years, 
and is now rapidly increasing. The 
preacher is getting obscured and sup 
planted by the priest, and this is fatal 


| to real Methodism. Printed orders of 


worship and services, read sermons 


| and prayers, are turning our acts of 


worship into a deadly formality and 
sameness. It is far easier to do this, 
than to pour out one’s mind and soul 
to the point of strain and exhaustion. 
One is reminded here of Tennyson's 
line: “Faultily faultless, icily regular, 
splendidly dull.” Or think of the 
statement of Dr. Parker in the City 
Temple, at the close of the last cen 
tury, “Real preaching is a sweating of} 
blood.” But much preaching today 
seems destitute of emotion and appeal, 
for these qualities do not thrive on 
manuscripts. 


—Henry Ryan in the New Zealand Meth- 
odist Times (June 22, 1957) 
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Ii an 
Idea. . 


Year-long program for each of the 
four required commissions of the local 
church is published in midsummer by 
First Methodist Church, Junction 
City, Kan. In the folder there is an 
eight-page booklet for each commis- 
sion, on a distinct color of paper. 
Methods and procedures, as well as 
dates, are offered, and the members 
are listed on the last page of each 
of the booklets. 


GOYUNY 


: ‘Le 


A map displays the outreach of | 


Wesley Methodist Church, Worcester, 
Mass. Wesleyites write the location of 
their summer vacation spot and pin it 
on a large New England map placed 


in the foyer. Out-of-town visitors lo- | 
cate their home towns on the map, | 


too. 


To fill his church Sunday nights, 
the Bishop of Chelmsford, aware that 
the British will line up for practically 
anything, persuaded his regular par- 
ishioners to form a line outside the 
church 30 minutes before time for 
services. Others coming along joined 
them, simply to find out what was 
going on. Church attendance jumped 
a third, according to The Chicago 
Daily News. 


The Sunday bulletin carries event 
announcements for all churches in the 
city, along with its own, so that mem- 
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PARAMENTS 
STOLES 
ALTAR B RASS 
FONTS 


FLAGS & SUPPLIES 


Catalog on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 


New London, Ohio 


DOSSALS 
ROOM DIVISIONS 
STAGE CURTAINS 


for cost and samples send 
sketch with sizes and colors 


to: 
CAMDEN ARTCRAFT 
180 N. Wacker, Chicago 6, Ill. 


STAINED GLASS EFFECT... 





Lithophane turns plain glass into 
beautiful church-like windows easily. 


Send for FREE catalog and samples 
(include measurements for FREE 
layouts). 


ISINGLASS VALANCE 
Dept. AD-1I3 5206 Tilden Ave. 
Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 


"ALTAR SCARFS 
Communion Table Scarfs, Pulpit and 
Lectern Antependia. Bible Markers. 


BRASS ALTAR WARE 
Crosses, Vases, Candelabra, Cand!e- 
sticks, Missal Stands, Offering Plates. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Dept. 858 Scranton 2, Pa. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


BOOKS 


Abingdon Press 
Bethany Press 
Hope Publishing Company 
Methodist Publishing House 
Monona Publications 


Muhlenberg Press 


CHURCH BULLETINS 


Methodist Publishing House 


Spalding Publishers 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Camden Artcraft Company 

W. L. Clark Company 
Clintonville Plastics 

Isinglass Valance Company 
Monroe Company 

Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 
J. P. Redington & Company 
Vogel-Peterson Company 


Whittemore Associates 


VESTMENTS 


Bentley & Simon, Inc. ........... 


E. R. Moore Company 


Cc. E. Ward Company ........... 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Joseph Brookshire 


Farrow Plan 


Board of Missions 
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bers may be well informed about the 
community’s religious activities. 


A church directory with names of 
churches, addresses, telephone num. 
bers, and names of ministers js 
printed as a public service by the 
Nashville Tennessean. Information is 
compiled by the Nashville Association 
of Churches. 


Pledges for financial support are 
assured by the “patron saints” in the 
Methodist Church at Monona, Iowa, 
The budget is divided by the number 
of church members (in this case, 30), 
and each selects the day in the month 
he will support the church. This sup. 
port for one day is $30 or for 10 days, 
$300. He knows that on that day he 
is seeing his money at work, and that 
the results are coming from his efforts. 


The church bulletin board was 
the Rev. Robert H. Ruppert’s means 
of announcing their first baby’s birth 
to his Stratford, lowa congregation. 
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A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF 


RELIGIOUS FILMS 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF OUR FILM CATALOG 


Oue On U4 


‘ DEPARTMENT OF ‘HUMORLETICS’ THE PROJECTOR 

he | {Fim (Lierary Service 
is , se 

on A FAMILY was seated around the | The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving yeu 
Baltimore 3 @ Chicago 11 © Cincianeti 2. ¢ ODollas ¥ 
Detroit 1 © Kensos City 6 © Noshville2 « New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 © Portland 5 « Richmond 16 © San Francisco 2 
Shop at Our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
Atlontg, 72 Broad St, N.W. «© Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 


Sunday dinner table after church. | 
“Frankly, I don’t believe the sermon 
re | this morning was as good as usual,” 
he f the father commented. 
ra. Mother added, “The choir didn’t 
er | sing as well as usual.” And Sister put 
)), F in, “The church needs new hymnals. 
th | | wish they would buy some.” 


p | The young man of the family CHOIR ROBES 


ys | thought this over carefully and _ re- 








he | marked, “Well, I thought it was pretty Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
at } good for only 15 cents each.” Write for Catalog 4-75 
ts. —The Link E.R. MOORE Co. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
A RAPTICT TISTER at Nava. | 932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
ds A BAPTIST MINISTER at Nava- | 1641 N, Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ns Sota, Tex., went into a hardware store | - Rd iho 


th — and asked to see some fishing tackle. NT Te TES 


} He was really interested in weights. 





et PH 
The proprietor knew him well and | a ey 
| said, “Those weights are too heavy | Ny rN goog, 
for fishing around here. We don’t | ff ‘LN NC Be amo ag) 
have any streams that swift.” | ant REDINGTON & CO. 
i “I'm really not buying them for | DEPT. 981 SCRANTON 2, PA. 





fishing,” he replied. “I want to put — 
them around the bottom of my baptis- ADVERTISING? 
mal robe, to keep it down while I’m For rates write to: 
immersing someone.” | The New Christian Advocate 


—— 


Advertising Department 


pana | 740 N. Rush Chi 11, Ilinoi 
A MINISTER inquired of a local aaa 


physician, “How is our friend Jones?” 
“Not so well,” answered the physi- 
cian; “In his present condition he 
needs your services more than mine.” 
“My goodness, is it that bad?” 
asked the minister. 
“Yes, he’s suffering from insomnia.” 
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This folding banquet table adjusts 
automatically to height. May be used at 
adult height for church suppers, lowered 
to child height for schoolroom use. Or 
children may have scaled-to-size fellow- 
ship tables at church suppers. Fingertip 
mechanism makes 
range 21 to 


adjusting 
32 


36x72 or 36x96 inches. Composition or 


easy. 


Height inches. Sizes 


plastic tops. A-3 


Preserve docu- 

Den ments attractively! 
~ if Your All Family 
i ' Certificate, church, 
| @ }. or personal docu- 
immenysimnm—) ments are safe in 
this plastic laminat- 





ing process. Pro- 
tects colored photos too. They are sealed 
air-tight onto wood plaques with back- 
grounds in 19 color choices. Eliminates 
expensive framing. Unbreakable. Wash- 
able. Price with size—4’’x6”, 
$3.95. A-l 


varies 
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Choral groups for 
children may now be 
robes as 





dressed in 
well-styled as those of 









your adult — choir. 
Robes have concealed 
cloth-covered zipper 






closures, balanced ma- 
chine fluting. They’re 































available in a wide 
range of materials and Not 
colors that children cel 
like and that harmon- of ¢ 
ize with your present Toc 
adult robes. Material mon 
samples available upon tribt 
request. A-4 its | 
tion 
; —F im) 
To get more information write 
“It's New,” The New Christian 
Advocate, 740 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. Inquiries will be BATTI 
sent to manufacturer. 
__ 8 by W. 
As 
Let shutters solve your modernization and 
problems. Does your church have odd § want 
shaped doorways, windows that can’t kB Mind 
fitted with standard closings? Do you— Meth 
need to enclose cupboards, bookcases Sang: 
closets, eliminate glare from windows or ing a 
skylights, divide rooms yet provide} behin 
ventilation, just divide space? Movabk® yiron 
shutters may be your answer. Informe § respo 
tion-idea booklet obtainable showing§ bold 
uses of various types of shutters. A2§ mon 
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Note To Pastors: You should re- 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks later 
ToceTHER, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis- 
tributed. Here is a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges- 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Epbs. 


| BATTLE IN YOUR MIND 


by W. E. Sangster 


As Sputniks whirl over America 
and we face new tensions, you will 
want to read “Battle in Your Own 
Mind” by the distinguished British 
Methodist leader and author. Dr. 
Sangster sees a danger in men think- 
ing and acting like robots, of hiding 
behind excuses of heredity and en- 


| vironment. He challenges us to act 


responsibly in our freedom to make 
bold decisions at life’s crossroads. Ser- 
mon material here. 


METHODISM’S MAN ON THE MOVE 
by Herman B. Teeter 


Is there a “typical” bishop? There 
is none, of course, but this month To- 
GETHER magazine, in an extraordinary 
profile, pictures a typical bishop’s job. 
You will want to read Herman 
Teeter’s personality story of Bishop 
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W. Angie Smith, who is currently 
president of the Council of Bishops. 


FLEET’S IN—AT CHURCH! 
a Pictorial 


At Norfolk, Va., one of our great 
naval bases, the First Methodist 
Church is “home away from home” 
for scores of young couples and single 
servicemen. In this lively ToceTHER 
pictorial, you will see how these serv- 
icemen are welcomed into every area 
of the church’s life and work. 


BLISSFUL BUS THROUGH ARKANSAS 
by Eva John Kuhn 


Here is a one-pager you will re- 
member for its good humor and 
Christian message. You will want to 
take a trip like this, too. 


COMMUNITY THAT REFUSED TO DIE 
by Robert V. Hudson 


Faced with growing slums and their 
attendant problems, the Kenwood- 
Hyde Park community in South Chi- 
cago decided to do something about 
it. The result—a unique community 
organization which is tackling the 
blight problem in a realistic way. 
Whether you live in a town of 50,000 
or 500,000, you will find a helpful 
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community blueprint in this story. 
y P y 


PRAYERS FOR THE SEASONS 
a Color Pictorial 

This month’s eight-page pictorial 
presents the four seasons in full color 
with appropriate prayers as a farmer 
would make them. The text is drawn 
from a book by the well-known farm 
editor, Samuel R. Guard. 


LESSONS ON THE LOOKING GLASS 
by Shelton McKean 


Together-in-the-Home this month 
features this offbeat story of how a 
family, in place of nagging, leaves 
clever little signs on the mirrors. They 
tell sister to brush her teeth, remind 
father to put on a fresh suit, and jog 
mother to prepare the meals on time. 


MISSION IN MAYARI 
a Pictorial 


A TocetHer photographer takes 
you on a tour of a Cuban mission, 
which ministers both to the body and 
to the soul. 


THY HAND SHALL LEAD ME 
by John E. Zoller 


From down in the frozen wastes of 
Little America, Methodist Chaplain 
John Zoller this month dispatches his 
personal testimony. Three major fac- 
tors, he says, turn men’s thoughts to 
God: ever-present danger, physical en- 
vironment, and isolation. 


LATER 
by Michael Foster 


Twenty years ago Cosmopolitan 
Magazine published Michael Foster’s 
short but moving fiction page, “Later.” 
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It is a story of a father who had top Add 
little time to spend with his children 
—and of the crisis that resulted. |t 

is presented this month at the request 

of many readers. 


TAPPING TREES FOR THE LORD 


Pretty soon now the men of Leb. 
anon, N.H., Methodist Church will 
climb Storrs Hill to work among the 
maple sugar trees again. For six years 
now they have been doing this and 
turning their earnings over to the 


church. 


THE BEST IS YET TO BE 
by Everett W. Palmer 


The pastor of First Methodist 
Church, Glendale, Calif., writes this 
inspiring article for the oldsters 
“While our outer nature may waste 
away,” says Dr. Palmer, “God ha: 
given us an inner nature where we 
may plant a garden or permit a deseft 
to grow. Whatever the choice, it ha 
a lot to do with our aging.” 


SHOULD TEEN-AGERS GO STEADY? 


In the Midmonth Powwow an out 
standing author and father, Howard 
Whitman, introduces a timely ques} 
tion and comes up with some practi-' 
cal answers. At the same time, To | 
GETHER presents the frank opinions | 
of four Methodist teen-agers. 
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DOLLARS FOR YOUR PENNIES & 
by Richard C. Underwood 


Better take a second look at that] 
loose change in your pocket—you may J Bolt 
have some pennies (and other coins) § pitt 
worth real hard dollars. ToceTHes 
staffer, Dick Underwood, gives ele 
mental lessons in coin collecting. 
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Add beauty and dignity to your 
. Weekly Church Service 
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i BULLETIN SERVICE 
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nd 

he Subscribe now to the Methodist Church 


WEEKLY BULLETIN SERVICE and each 
month your church will receive a regular sup- 
ply of bulletins—with a new illustration on 
page 1 for each Sunday. The bulletins are lith- 
ographed in contrasting colors that change 
monthly. Special Christmas and Easter bul- 
letins in four colors at no extra cost. Extra 
quantities of the seasonal issues—Palm Sunday, 
Easter, Mother’s Day, World-Wide Commu- 
nion Sunday and Christmas—may be ordered 
at the same price. 

Printed on paper suited for mimeographing, 
multigraphing, and printing, they measure 
8',x11 inches, flat. When folded, they measure 
514x814 inches. The two inside pages are blank 
for you to use in listing your own order of 
worship and announcements. The messages on 
page 4 are Methodist-centered. Bulletins are 
available with page 4 left blank. 

Bulletins shipped a month in advance. Mini- 
mum order, 50 per Sunday. Order in multiples 
of 50 per week; order 60 days in advance. 
(AP) per hundred, postpaid, 95¢ 


Add state sales tax if necessary— 
none on interstate orders 
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| The Methodist Publishing House 


J Please order from House serving you 





ay Baltimore 3 ° Chicago 11 ° Cincinnati 2 ° Dallas 1 
\ Detroit 1 . Kansas City6 ° Nashville 2 e¢ New York 11 
S Pittsburgh 30 © Portland 5 © Richmond 16 © San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
Atlanta, 72 Broad St.,N. W. © Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
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Tea Prayer: God’s Altar Stairs . .Frederick K. Stamm) 


Are Lay Assistants the Answer? . .Harold L. Fair § 
Why Your Church Needs a Newspaper om 
Eveline Dantz” 


PC The Church and the Law . . . F. Murray 
It’s an Idea ‘a 
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On the Record 
Open Forum—Letters to the Editor 
TOGETHER Preview 


“a 
_ LIBRARY 
| GAARETT BIBICAL INSTITUT 
EVANSTON ILL 








